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WARSHAW AWARD ESSAYS 


In this issue appear the winning essays in the Warshaw Award in 
the Humanities competition for 1952: “An Attendant Lord: The 
Problem of the Humanities in America,” by Norman A. Brittin of 
Auburn, Alabama, and “The Humanities and the ‘Exploded’ Man,” by 
Joseph Jones of Austin, Texas. A deadlock in the judging was resolved 
by their agreement to divide the prize of $500 between them. The 
award is presented annually by Maurice Warshaw, Salt Lake City 
businessman, who has given continued generous support to a number 
of educational and public welfare causes, notably to the fight against 
crippling children’s diseases. The award is intended to encourage 
thoughtful analysis by layman and specialist alike of problems confront- 
ing the humanities and to stimulate suggestions making them more 
effective in human affairs. Announcement of award provisions for 


1953 will be made in the Spring issue of the Review. 
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AN ATTENDANT LORD: THE PROBLEM “. 
OF THE HUMANITIES IN AMERICA * 


NORMAN A. BRITTIN 


I’ THE MIDDLE of the twentieth century in America, Science, a new 
Tamburlaine, is cracking the whip. The Humanities, former monarchs 
of culture, are yoked, like pampered jades of Asia, to the triumphal 
chariot of the conqueror. The age cries out for more engineers, more 
physicians, more mathematicians, physicists, chemists, economists. 
Industries offer new Bachelors of Science salaries that teachers, preach- 
ers, artists and many authors have had to work from ten to twenty 
years in order to attain. The national government pours millions into 
programs of scientific research —and far more millions into great 
industrial developments for the military needs of the country. 

Meanwhile no American poet can make a living by writing poetry; 
no American composer can make a living by writing serious music; and 
many novelists of skill and repute have to scrape along, earning perhaps 
a thousand a year by their novels, hoping that the Book-Club lightning 
will strike. 

Meanwhile the Humanities are on the defensive in our colleges. The 
survey of college graduates in the United States made by Time in 1947 
shows that the Humanities have definitely been losing ground to the 
sciences, engineering, social sciences, and business administration. 
“Among the newest crop of graduates, only 16 men out of 100, and 37 
women out of 100, have majored in this . . . field.” Furthermore, spe- 
cialization increases the income of the college graduate; whoever takes 
the less specialized liberal arts course has lessened his chances of earning 
$5,000 a year or more. Evidently the decline of the Humanities has 
also affected the opinions of those who were trained in the Humanities: 
according to the Time survey, of all college graduates those who majored 
in the Humanities most frequently wish they had chosen some other 
major; in fact, one out of every three who majored in history or litera- 
ture wishes he had done otherwise. 

Meanwhile, too, for all our vaunted literacy and our absorption in 
newspaper ephemera, the American public reads fewer books than the 
Norwegian public, or the Swedish, or British, or Canadian, or even the 
Australian public. 

These matters, which are well known, I mention without indignation, 
simply to indicate that the Humanities, in such an age, generally com- 
mand little respect and cannot hope to flourish greatly. The age is 
mechanical and materialistic; though not precisely, perhaps, an age 
without soul, it is an age whose soul is attuned to other calls than those 


of the Humanities. 
1 
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I suppose the Humanities for many generations have gradually been 
sinking to their present low level of prestige — certainly since the time 
of Jeremy Bentham. In fact, we may conveniently think of our time, 
by and large, as the flowering of cultural Benthamism. For whatever 
gods or religions or philosophies most Americans pay lip-service to, they 
actually worship the Utilitarian god of Use — Usefulness for the great- 
est number—or, more innocuously named, a Blessed Trinity of Science, 
Vocationalism, and Democracy. 


II 


The main problem that the Humanities confront today is the fact 
that Science, Vocationalism, and Democracy are all opponents of the 
Humanities. 

Science — its findings immediately put to use by our expert technolo- 
gists — allows us to do things: to fling an interceptor plane bomber- 
wards at more than six hundred miles an hour; to erect a four-mile 
bridge across Chesapeake Bay; to sear a whole city in the sun-flame of 
a single atomic bomb. Science allows us to do things; and Americans, 
more than any other people, are a people who admire above all others, 
the doer. Thus Americans, who half a century ago complacently ad- 
mired transcontinental railway systems and more recently the produc- 
tion of 50,000 planes a year, take with ease to all huge-scale enterprises 
such as the vast cratering of the copper mountain at Bingham and the 
atomic activities at Hanford — admirable, even stupendous, these oper- 
ations are no more than America expected. 

Now, however blatant or vulgar or Brobdingnagian modern life may 
seem, the civilization of our age, because of its complexity, vast scale, 
and rushing tempo, is utterly dependent upon Science and Technology. 
From X-ray to atomic artillery, from diesel engine to transistor, from 
television to bull-dozer, from nylon to high octane, from aureomycin to 
microfilm — American life is simply permeated by Science and Tech- 
nology. Science rules. Nearly a century ago Huxley declared that if the 
ships, railways, telegraphs, factories, and printing presses were removed, 
“the whole fabric of modern English society would collapse into a stag- 
nant and starving pauperism.” The same is true, a fortiori, in America 
today. Since our health and all the circumstances of our daily lives 
depend upon Science, it is fruitless to challenge the supremacy of Sci- 
ence in this century. 

And even the most zealous supporter of the Humanities cannot deny 
that Science has virtues important to man. For generations we have 
paid homage to the spirit of truth that consecrates Science and the devo- 
tion to fact that the scientist feels. Insofar as we respect intelligence, 
analytical power, and exactitude, we are bound to respect Science. 
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On the other hand, as J. W. N. Sullivan has explained, ‘Science is 
truthful because it has practically no temptation to be anything else,” 
and the value of the scientist’s example to the rest of mankind “‘is limited 
by the fact that, in his work, the scientific man is not completely a 
man.” Since Science has shortcomings — its aloofness and its inability 
to concern itself with other values of life than truth, intelligence, and 
efficiency — many scientific leaders have looked with favor upon the 
Humanities. Huxley was no foe of the Humanities. And even in a 
golden age of technology like ours, Science (as represented by its great 
leaders) is not averse to establishing an entente with the Humanities. 
President Killian of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in his 
Inaugural Address, advocated going beyond the 1944 recommendation 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education that engi- 
neering schools “‘devote at least twenty per cent of their undergraduate 
curricula to subjects in the humanities and the social sciences” — “if 
we are to educate engineers of breadth and judgment.” And Killian 
took special pains to place the curriculum in right focus by declaring 
that “undergraduate engineering programs must provide a general edu- 
cation with the emphasis on science and engineering rather than a 
specialized training with a gesture toward general education.” The 
M.LT. curriculum requires, in fact, integrated courses in the Human- 
ities and Social Sciences that run through the four undergraduate years. 
Also leading medical schools, such as those of Harvard and Columbia, 
have adopted the view that the most desirable medical student is one 
who has taken the traditional liberal arts degree. As we might expect, 
President Conant, too, has paid handsome tribute to the importance of 
the Humanities: 

In terms of their importance to each of us as human beings, I think the... 
subjects [of philosophy, poetry, and the fine arts] far outrank . . . [mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, anthropology, philology, and archaeology] .. . I 
need only ask two questions: How often in our daily lives are we influenced 
in important decisions by the results of the scientific inquiries of modern times? 
How often do we act without reflecting the influence of the philosophy and 
poetry which we have consciously and unconsciously imbibed over many years? 


These opinions, however, are those of leaders in science, men of vision 
and humanity themselves. Lesser scientists have much less appreciation 
of the Humanities. I remember once hearing a physicist shout, tossing 
impassioned arms: “One fact is worth more than mountains of poetry!” 
Such people at best are, I suppose, products of an educational system 
which overspecialized them and left them in a situation resembling 
that of Darwin, who said that his mind seemed to have become “a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws out of large collections of facts.” 
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And the commercial chemist or the engineer, his days filled with applied 
science, tends to have the same attitude as that of most college students 
majoring in other disciplines than the Humanities. 

Required to take courses in the Humanities, such students, commonly 
affected by the spirit of Vocationalism, barely tolerate them. More than 
once students have asked me, in a required literature course, “How will 
this course help me in the insurance business, or as a chemist, account- 
ant, or dentist?” My reply, that it will not directly help at all, evidently 
confirms the suspicions of my questioners; and my further explanation, 
that I am not concerned with helping them to succeed but only with 
helping them to become more interesting and possibly wiser persons, 
honestly puzzles them. They and millions like them would agree with 
the Benthamite who wrote in the Westminster Review back in the 
1820's: “If the heart of age throbs with recollected delight at an ode of 
Horace, so might it have throbbed at the movements of a steam-engine, 
had useful science occupied the place of nonsense-verses.”’ 

Even the Humanities are welcomed, however, when they lend them- 


selves — an easy tool, 


Deferential, glad to be of use — 


to the prevalent Vocationalism. Approval comes readily for courses 
taught by departments of the Humanities for the purpose of imparting 
vocational skills. Such offerings as English for Engineers, The Business 
Letter, Journalism, Pharmaceutical Latin, and Parliamentary Procedure 
are regarded as useful and respectable courses. I am sure that when 
it appears (it should appear any day now in some college catalogue), 
Great Biblical Texts for Business and Selling will be one of the most 
popular courses on the campus. Such partial, distorted, stop-gap courses 
ought not to exist; but the fact that they do exist and that teachers of 
the Humanities are ready to provide them certainly shows what the 
situation of the Humanities is. 

The patent and almost miraculous powers of Science that have fur- 
nished Science such prestige, and the desire to use the schools and col- 
leges for vocational training are combined to weaken the position of the 
Humanities. Even Democracy itself, it seems, is a foe to the Humanities. 

For the social motility which is so striking in American life and of 
which we may, as democrats, be proud, nevertheless exacts a heavy 
cultural toll, especially in our public institutions of learning. The mil- 
lions from the homes of the uncultured who now throng our schools 
and colleges care most about tangibles, little about things of the mind. 
These children of Demos find philosophy and classic literature (to say 
nothing of serious contemporary literature) too difficult, abstract, and 
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unrewarding. Their weight on the Humanities causes the cultural cur- 
riculum to sag and debases cultural judgments. 

One might have hoped that the universities could preserve within 
their precincts the force of the Humanities; but because of the tenden- 
cies which I have called cultural Benthamism, few of them have done 
so. The egalitarian, laissez-faire philosophy of culture and of education 
reached its height in the elective system, from which so many Americans 
have suffered during the previous half-century. And though now the 
elective system has been greatly modified, the scheme of counting up 
credits generally nullifies the advantage that modifying the elective sys- 
tem was supposed to produce. I mean here the scheme whereby a credit 
in Personal Grooming, Table Service, Vegetable Gardening, Antenna 
Systems, Elementary Play, Transportation of Pupils, Poultry Feeding, or 
Office Machines is just as valuable as a credit in Spinoza or Shakespeare 
or The Intellectual History of Europe or The Prophets of Israel. Since 
the credit-totaling scheme leaves the student’s mind without any notion 
of a hierarchy of values among studies, it also debases the Humanities. 

Most institutions have tried, it is true, to secure for their students a 
“well-rounded course of study” by requiring them to divide their studies 
among various divisions, such as Humanities and Natural Sciences. But 
since the courses are frequently elementary and lead to nothing further, 
they provide the student with such a smattering that he skims over them 
as lightly and rapidly as he can, rightly regarding them merely as per- 
functory hurdles. As soon as he clears them, he sells his books and set- 
tles down to accounting, school administration, poultry husbandry, 
chemistry, or parasitology. 

Even in large institutions students who are temperamentally inclined 
to the Humanities may find that Humanities courses which would be 
valuable are not available to them. For example, the land-grant college 
where I teach provides 101 courses in “Education” but not a single 
course in Latin or Greek. For at least seven years the institution has not 
offered enough money to hire a professor of philosophy, though elemen- 
tary philosophy courses are listed in the catalogue. 


Il 


The situation of the Humanities being, then, as it is, what can we of 
the Humanities say? Honesty compels us to declare: 


No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; 
Am an attendant lord. ... 


In that deep shade cast by the ever-heightening Himalaya of Science, 
Vocationalism, and Democracy, what prospect can the Humanities 
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have of emerging into the sunlight of power? Though it seems that 
whoever speaks hopefully about the place of the Humanities in Ameri- 
can culture today is likely to be 


Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 
At times, almost ridiculous... , 


a few hopeful signs are apparent. Music and art, I judge, are more 
favorably situated than literature and philosophy. For surely the grow- 
ing numbers of recording companies (132 by my last count), the in- 
creasing bulk and diversity of the catalogue of long-playing records, and 
the existence of many symphony orchestras (25 major symphonies, 395 
community symphonies) in the United States must mean that the 
American people in rather spectacular numbers are taking an interest 
in serious music. A similar interest in art, judging by accounts of mu- 
seum and gallery attendance, is also developing. There are, to be sure, 
still 1,017 cities that have population to support community symphonies 
but that have no symphony; and still no musician can live by composing 
serious music; nevertheless, these arts that give pleasure without making 
the public do much brain-work and that have about them a certain 
social atmosphere and social éclat are in a fairly healthy state. 

But the Humanities which people must pursue for the most part 
privately and which require a liking for reading and an ability to read 
and think — these studies of literature and history, philosophy and 
religion are not so well off. 

Let us consider some of the aspects of this matter of reading. The 
highest proportion of college-educated people and the highest propor- 
tion of book-buyers (and presumably book-readers) is to be found in 
the northeastern region of the United States; the lowest proportion in 
the southeastern and Rocky Mountain regions, where more people live 
in the country. But not every New England city is a city of readers, 
though Boston, tenth city in population, is accounted the third best 
book city in the nation. The twenty best book cities include sixteen of 
the twenty most populous cities; and the smallest of the twenty best 
book cities, St. Paul, has a population of 309,000. I judge then that 
even though a city is devoted largely to manufacturing, it may be inter- 
ested in things of the mind if it has enough cultured people to provide, 
among the Philistine majority, a remnant, or holy seed (to use Matthew 
Arnold’s terms), who can find virtue in reading. Most of the thirty 
poor book cities (population between 50,000 and 132,000) are strictly 
manufacturing cities in which the saving remnant is too small to have 
force. They include the great industrial units of the Calumet: Gary, 
Hammond, and East Chicago; Hoboken and Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Kansas City, Kansas; East St. Louis, Rockford, and Cicero, Illinois; 
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Chester, Pennsylvania; Terre Haute, Indiana; Pueblo, Colorado; Dear- 
born, Michigan; and some of the New England cities too: Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, and Holyoke, Medford, and Somerville, Massachusetts. 
By and large, the areas where men’s minds are focused most on produc- 
tion of things — that is, the farms and the manufacturing cities — are 
the areas where people read the least, where an interest in philosophy, 
literature, and history is least likely to develop. Insofar as the people of 
the United States place production and money foremost in their 
thoughts, the Humanities stand little chance in competition with these 
interests or with the studies in science, technology, and business admin- 
istration which support them. 

It is true that the Extension Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has started a Rural Reading movement; but the books 
it sponsors are mainly technical. Reading among the masses has doubt- 
less increased also because paper-bound books are now available at 
nearly every drugstore and news-stand. Paper-bound books of any cul- 
tural consequence, however, are tremendously outnumbered by those 
that are trashy. I do not believe that there is any great popular enthusi- 
asm for significant literature or the even harder subjects of philosophy 
and history. 

Would it not be more reasonable simply to write off any hopes of 
popular interest in the quieter and less social Humanities? Of course 
even the masses do not willingly forgo art and literature; but the comic 
strip, the column, the TV show, the movie, and the fiction of pulps and 
slicks supply most of their demand. We can reasonably expect only an 
elite to profit much from literature, philosophy, and history — an elite 
with brain-power and considerable verbal ability. Those who have such 
capacities we should try to train in the Humanities while they are in 
college, no matter what profession they expect to follow. But even for 
them we should not hold much hope. 

For of course we must not ignore the fact that Science and Vocation- 
alism have settled down, like the boll weevil, in the Humanities 
themselves. Advocates of the Humanities often talk as though the 
Humanities (repository of wisdom, of beauty, of civilizing values!) were 
perfectly taught and as though every course in French, History, Phi- 
losophy, or English does civilize, develop wisdom, and inspire. Often it 
does not. Often it is handled in a mechanical way, the emphasis merely 
on facts, the interest of the teacher mainly in facts. People who teach 
the Humanities are themselves specialists who have the same attitudes 
that scientists have. They work, as Darwin did, from a “strong desire 
to add a few facts to the great mass of facts in Natural Science.” 

Now I do not wish to suggest that any teacher should play fast and 
loose with the facts in any field. We must honor facts; the fact deserves 
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and compels honor. But for the Humanities the fact alone is not enough. 
Unless we study our materials for the sake of the beauty, wisdom, and 
civilizing value that they embody, we are certainly not entitled to com- 
plain against the scientific tendencies of the age. Professor Cazamian 
reminded us, nearly twenty-five years ago, that overspecialized college 
training in the history of literature is detrimental to the proper needs of 
most students, “since what they want is to feel the humanizing influence 
of great books.” The training in the Humanities that our college elite 
deserve but have too seldom received, should be a training with respect 
for the fact, with even more respect for the spirit of the writer, whether 
Thucydides, Vergil, Chaucer, Kant, Moliere, or Joseph Conrad, and 
with most respect for the contribution made by the writer to the accu- 
mulation of cultural capital that we call civilization. 


IV 


The Humanities will, of course, become effective in human affairs 
only as they affect men’s minds and hearts, refining, elevating, civilizing 
them. Unless we feel that our educational institutions have already been 
hopelessly weakened by cultural Benthamism, we should expect that 
the Humanities may be made more effective through educational efforts, 
that any increase in the power of the Humanities must come largely 
from our colleges. Certain reforms, certain wiser approaches, we may 
at least suggest. 


(1) The Humanities must be available; to abandon any territory of 
the Humanities, whether in philosophy, for example, or in languages, is 
not to be thought of. Every college should try to increase its Human- 
ities territory. But I do not mean, necessarily, that it should offer more 
courses. Most departments and institutions ought to reduce the number 
of courses now in their catalogues. 


(2) Studies in the Humanities should form a part, at least, of the 
student’s curriculum every year while he is in college, approximately 
according to the plan in effect at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


(3) Humanities courses should be taught with less emphasis on 
fact and more on significance, more on the manner in which the mate- 
rial studied may inspirit and civilize the student. 


(4) This means that faculty research (which is mostly the search for 
the fact) should be de-emphasized; for overemphasis on search for the 
fact warps Humanities faculties and their students just as overemphasis 
on athletics warps whole institutions. 
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(5) Interdepartmental efforts among the Humanities should be en- 
couraged — and why not interdepartmental efforts involving both 
Humanities and Sciences? Interdepartmental efforts will prove fruitful, 
I believe — whether or not something called a Humanities Department 
is created — simply because the energy required to establish combina- 
tion courses will secure that such courses will be more meaningful than 
Humanities courses vouched for by only one department. Similarly, 
courses with two teachers in the classroom all the time, each from a 
different department, should provide stimulation not only for the stu- 
dents but for the teachers as well, and consequently increase the worth 
of the courses in terms of their spiritual power. 


(6) Advantage should be taken of any groups or movements allied 
more or less to colleges (such as the “Great Books” discussion groups) 
which will increase the power of the Humanities over the holy seed, 
the remnant, in each community and, if possible, enlarge it. Our society 
does not encourage “intellectual luxury,” as Valéry speaks of it, or 
“those objects of greatest luxury called leisure and silence.” And this 
fact places religion and philosophy, belles lettres and history, in a diffi- 
cult situation. If people simply will not sit still and be quiet long enough, 
to read books, then the cause of letters is a lost cause indeed. Then 
surely will come about the state of affairs that Valéry has imagined: 

a depression of intellectual values, a lowering or decadence comparable to what 


happened at the close of classical antiquity; culture almost abandoned, works 
becoming incomprehensible and being destroyed, production abolished, 


and such a state brought about, not by war but by the means 


of possession and enjoyment, the incoherence imposed by the frequency and 
facility of impressions, the rapid vulgarization and application of industrial 
techniques to the productions, evaluations, and consumption of the mind’s 
fruits... . 


However, the American social impulse may be pressed into service; 
group activity focused on material read may enhance the reading, for 
the isolation that a reader must endure while he reads may, perhaps, be 
compensated for by the give-and-take that ensues in the discussion 
group. 


(7) Above all, we must keep before us the concept of the complete 
human being, whose powers all are to be developed, not merely the 
rational and analytical, the practical and acquisitive. Whatever vagaries 
the “general education” movement has, that movement now become so 
popular throughout the country is surely right in insisting that merely 
specialized education will not do. The four powers that build up human 
nature, Matthew Arnold said, are the powers of conduct, intellect and 
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knowledge, beauty, social life and manners. However great may be the 
claims of intellect and knowledge, the world’s troubles, our nation’s 
difficulties, and our own fears are not caused by lack of knowledge or 
shortcomings of intellect. 


In sum, let us be sure that our colleges have vital liberal arts programs 
reinvigorated by emphasis on spirit and not on fact. 


V 


A small stone, is it not, to fling at the Philistine giant! For what if our 
young people prefer not to become civilized? Not to be elevated by any 
inspiriting leaven? To some sort of literature and philosophy, religion, 
art, and music they wil! certainly give themselves. The question is 
whether those who have attended our colleges will be satisfied with 
capsule literature, comic strip art, hill billy music, platitude religion. 
If the Humanities lose all power over these people, then their percep- 
tions will remain crude, their taste unimproved, and American culture 
permanently impaired. 

This is our challenge, deserving of our most ardent missionary effort. 
Always I remember Carlyle’s Plugson of Undershot. Plugson, the mas- 
ter-worker, a man of power and efficiency, had no vision: he saw him- 
self as a manufacturer merely trying to make profits; he could not see 
himself and his work properly in relation to the whole life of his coun- 
try. Plugson had no past; Plugson had but a mean philosophy. And 
Plugson, who so often knows nothing of Plato or Isaiah, Milton or 
Dante or Michelangelo, Horace or Gibbon or Newman or Ruskin or 
Arnold or Carlyle, commands in the United States today. What shall 
we do for Plugson of Utica, Plugson of Houston, Plugson of East Chi- 
cago? What shall we do for Super-Plugson of Oak Ridge? I say we must 
give Plugson a past, we must, while he is in our colleges, make him com- 
petent to come into his cultural inheritance. 

If we whose allegiance is to the Humanities could see ourselves as 
men comparable to the Christians in the decadence of Rome — as men 
preaching a truth, a way, and a life — we could doubtless accomplish 
much more. But we do not see ourselves as evangelists in this period of 
changes and alarms, of vulgar preoccupation with material and me- 
chanical things, and of vulgar impatience with standards; this period 
when those untouched by the Humanities have condemned themselves 
and possibly the generations ahead to exist — cultural orphans! — only 
in the bleak orphanage of their present. We see ourselves as Polonius 
or Prufrock when, after all, we should proclaim, as Prufrock did not: 
“*T am Lazarus, come from the dead’!”’ 
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No, that we shall not say. But even as an attendant lord may have no 
mean worth in an actual court — especially if he be a wise old man, a 
repository of tradition, and his prince young and inexperienced — so 
the Humanities, if the suggestions I have made are followed, may hold 
a position not without respect even in a civilization ruled by Science. 
Even Plugson may heed one whom many consider the greatest of all 
living men, Winston Churchill: 

No technical knowledge can outweigh knowledge of the humanities in the 
gaining of which philosophy and history walk hand in hand. Our inheritance 
of well-founded slowly conceived codes of honor, morals and manners, the 
passionate convictions which so many hundreds of millions share together of 


the principles of freedom and justice, are far more precious to us than anything 
which scientific discoveries could bestow. 








QUEST 


Led by a strange tale, 

An elusive word, 

He scanned far meadows 

For the azure bird. 

Deceived by desert phantoms, 
Mazed by slanting snow, 

He followed hard on rumour, 
Searching high and low 

Until his eye was squinted 
With a perpetual stare; 

His lips shaped only one word 
Desperate, angry, “Where?” 
Until the mind, no longer 
Zealously distressed, 

Let memory grow strange 

To what it once possessed. 


Only the nagging heart 
Knew when the circle fused, 
Named the autumn pasture — 
Cold and weather-bruised; 
Spent its final rancor 

To cloud the sudden view 


Of a slanting feather 
A flash of blue. 


CLEO SIBLEY GROSS 

















THE HUMANITIES AND THE “EXPLODED” MAN 
JOSEPH JONES 


HEN RALPH WALDO EMERSON delivered “The American Scholar”’ 

in 1837, he hung his discourse upon the framework of “one of 
those fables which out of an unknown antiquity convey an unlooked- 
for wisdom” — the fable of Man divided into men. The burden of the 
message was unrealized possibility: Man the One too much fragmented 
into men the many. If men in 1837 were in any positive, prolonged 
danger at all (and Emerson sounded no clear tocsin), it was only that 
they too willingly cut themselves off from their potentialities. Atomic 
fission did not then link, indissolubly, human morality with human sur- 
vival. Thus, though we find “The American Scholar” a still relevant 
plea against overspecialization, the fable of Man and men is not precisely 
what we need to diagnose and describe our own situation. Rather than 
a shrinkage and segmentation, what we face is a disjointing: something 
that might not inappropriately be described by a figure born of the 
machine age — the ‘“‘exploded” man. 

The basis of our contemporary fable is a specialized — and quite 
useful — kind of visual device. During the war, it may be recalled, 
some of the popular magazines displayed diagrams or drawings in 
which, to show the relationship of component parts more clearly, the 
draftsman had taken something entirely to pieces and separated the 
parts just far enough to show that they were parts belonging in a partic- 
ular place. It was quite common, for example, to show aircraft in this 
manner; and in military training schools one could see mounted on dis- 
play boards very skilful and effective disassemblies of motors or other 
pieces of equipment. I remember seeing on the bulletin board of one of 
the engineering departments at my university an “exploded” diagram 
which testified not only to the popularity of the form but to some un- 
known draftsman’s sense of humor. This drawing, labeled “Exploded 
Engineer,” showed — very neatly detached and properly ticketed — the 
standard number of hands, arms, legs, feet, and so forth. Thus we 
arrive quite graphically at the “exploded” individual! 

And now, at the higher levels of instruction, we face the “exploded” 
university, with a horde of specialists all beavering away at their special- 
ties and of course at times assuming what others may deem to be a little 
more than their fair share of the truth. If one were to ask any one 
of these numerous well-qualified experts how things were going in his 
field, he would in all likelihood reply that there is gratifying progress: 
we are getting ahead nicely in bacteriology, or the history of architec- 
ture, or pharmaceutical botany, or musicology, or astrophysics. But the 
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same man, asked what he thinks of the state of the nation or the out- 
look in world affairs, would likely be found to be entertaining grave 
doubts and confessing to all sorts of frustrations. We are making seven- 
league strides in all or nearly all separate directions, yet our world-pic- 
ture reveals only a loose cluster of dislocations. And nobody feels very 
happy about the end-product of education, for the university graduate 
seems more and more to be tending towards the pattern of a guided 
missile equipped with a warhead of specialized technique. Even pre- 
sumedly “broad” training, which “covers” a host of subjects, supplies so 
little effective linkage that, with our own kind of melancholy, we con- 
template Bacon’s reminder: studies “teach not their own use, but that 
is a wisdom without them and above them, won by observation.” 

It is scarcely true that the “exploded” man lacks the capacity — along 
with what we term background — to be a man, not the disjointed repre- 
sentation that suggests an automaton. No; his opportunities and in 
most senses his achievements have never been more spectacular, more 
apparently easy — within areas covered by a particular set of ground- 
rules. Yet he remains paralyzed, hypnotized by some evil force that 
keeps him divided against himself. The philosophical (and religious’) 
problem of the One and the many was never more immediately “‘prac- 
tical” than it is today. 

In part, of course, it is unavoidable that we should find ourselves at 
loose ends. No way has been invented to synchronize cultural accretion 
with technological development, and the speed of the latter process is 
in itself demoralizing. There are sure to be psychotic inevitabilities in 
any expanding world; all thinking men everywhere are tense and to a 
degree divided — Americans perhaps not even so much as some other 
nationalities. We cannot eliminate all the tension (and it might not 
prove to be a good thing even if we could), but what we can do is to see 
it in as much perspective as a strenuous effort will yield us. It is clearly 
our duty to pursue and sustain, in all conceivable ways, such effort. 

Emerson’s man suffered, as Emerson saw him, from a poverty of 
relationship — a failure in “identity,” as the transcendental language 
of the day was fond of saying. We suffer from disintegration, or dis- 
integrity; our malady lies not so much within the relation of the person 
to society as within the person himself. There are some who believe 
that the constantly snowballing claims of man-to-group “identity” may 
in fact account in large part for the damage to personal integrity. 





IT am aware that religious values enter very deeply into the questions treated in the fol- 
lowing pages, and that the case would be stated somewhat differently with reference to church- 
related schools —in which man’s estrangement from God would naturally be considered along 
with the problems here discussed. I am writing, however, from the viewpoint of publicly-sup- 
ported institutions and have deemed it better to approach matters on a strictly secular plane. 
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Man’s estrangements within himself are numerous and tragic, and 
there is no easy way out for him. Yet the humanities, as the reconciler, 
must undertake tasks which otherwise cannot be done but which left 
undone will breed increasing peril. As we cast up a bill of particulars, 
several fundamental disseverances show themselves quite plainly. Man 
is divided against himself by estrangements from his own past; from the 
maturest fruits of human communication; from his life-partner; and — 
after a too-brief association — from the agency to which he has too 
completely entrusted his education. Half-realizations of the meaning of 
the past have served to produce in us not a historical sense but a ten- 
dency to historical quackery. We fail to receive into and transmit from 
ourselves an entirely adequate communication. We have continued 
to tolerate and even to drive deeper the already deep cultural wedge 
between the sexes. We have failed to provide a very necessary continu- 
ing stimulus to the tastes which begin, but only begin, to form in the 
classroom. We abandon our task at those points where it most needs 
taking up; in short, it might be argued that humanistic education in the 
twentieth century has defaulted its obligations to the nineteenth. What 
wonder that modern man should appear, and feel, ‘“‘exploded’’? 


II 


It is becoming an increasingly open question whether or not, thus far, 
the American mind of the twentieth century has been fundamentally 
as progressive as that of the nineteenth. What single movement, Com- 
munism not excepted, has had the moral power of stirring men to the 
same degree as the struggles over Abolition, Transcendentalism, Popu- 
lism, or even the Single Tax? Doubtless we live longer and more com- 
fortably, go to school in far greater numbers for a longer time,publish 
voluminously, still are unafraid to risk death in battle when need be; 
yet to what ends do we profess to live and die? It may be worth looking 
into what our grandfathers and great-grandfathers could see to be so 
much excited about. Though they did not commonly regard themselves 
as perfectly articulated and adjusted personalities, they had a compelling 
sense of cause — old cause, new cause, lost cause, or what-not — which 
we so generally lack that we are astonished and even suspicious or cyn- 
ical when it shows up sporadically among us. Is it partly the fault of 
our educational patterns that devotion seems so ill-suited to us? Are 
we in actuality as “advanced” as we have been led by foreshortened 
views to believe? In some of the great movements of humanity, may it 
possibly be not later, but earlier, than we think? 

In his loss of articulation with the past lies one of the most poignant 
of modern man’s several estrangements. However much he may or may 
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not know about his history, the principal concern is what it means to 
him. The uses of history are legion, some of them open to question. To 
interpret the past as the necessary control-key to the present is a fallacy 
embraced by reactionism and Marxism alike — the one assuming au- 
thority in the past, the other extracting authority from the past for what 
it seeks to impose upon society, but both dead-ending at authoritarian 
rule. To be sure, the past can furnish valuable analogies, but not formu- 
las or blueprints: those who would use it as too strict a basis for predic- 
tion and control are deluded and dangerous men. If a teacher can 
induce in his students a serious regard for history as unfinished business, 
he may have gone far enough. But the person who does not know the 
past, or who knows it solely in unrelated and therefore unmeaningful 
fragments, may become unwittingly a prey to the past. Supposing him- 
self progressive because he has chosen to ignore history, how can he 
know — or care — that what he follows as something supposedly new 
and even revolutionary may not be a heritage from some ironclad tradi- 
tion? A “liberal”? education that does not know where it came from 
could prove worse than none at all; in truth, it would be the least lib- 
eral that could masquerade under the name. 

Our disjunctive humanism has, sometimes, the effect of producing 
historical quackery in the form of antique-hunting, shrine-building, and 
all that, far too often to feed a personal or provincial vanity. With all 
his reputed contempt for history, Henry Ford showed better historical 
taste in his Dearborn collecting than do those who now so zealously 
collect the early models of Ford automobiles — pathetic, half-lost crea- 
tures who in their vague longing for the past are unable to reach it 
through anything they cannot physically possess. And it may be offered 
as an admissible criticism of humanistic study that too easily it has 
weakened into antiquarianism, apparently thinking after the model of 
the sciences that nearly any fact collected must one day find its place 
in some new constellation. While we have been collecting automotive 
or household antiques, we have been neglectful of technological history 
to the point that it has remained for Europeans — Giedion, Gropius, 
Forbes — to explore many of the most significant areas of industrial 
development in the United States and to reveal to us in startling form 
the true significance of what we already vaguely knew but had not taken 
the trouble to interpret. 

The role of the critical historian can scarcely be overemphasized. 
Though certainly not every educated citizen needs training in the writ- 
ing of critical history, he does need training in such habits of thought. 
He needs to face and ponder such multi-faceted questions as, for in- 
stance, these: What is to be made of the “raw data” that S. F. B. Morse 
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was a painter as well as an inventor and that he wrote earnest diatribes 
against immigration? Or that another inventor, Thomas Jefferson, 
feared both immigration and urbanization? What, in larger terms, 
appears to have been the intellectual equipment of such versatile gentle- 
men in early nineteenth-century America, and how did they use their 
ideas? To understand Morse would be an exercise in several branches 
of the humanities as they are now constituted; on the other hand, to 
approach Morse or Jefferson or one of the Adamses solely from the uni- 
lateral viewpoint of politics or the arts or moral philosophy might very 
well produce distortion. 

To offer a more immediate application, let us consider briefly the 
present position of the American abroad. History — the record of 
Reconstruction after the American Civil War, let us say — should 
teach any thoughtful person that the state of mind in a conquered or 
war-torn people is, to say the least, somewhat delicate. In the face of 
such realization, the behavior of an occupational authority or other 
mission needs to be very carefully tailored to the exigencies. The alter- 
native is the breeding of animosities that can be wiped out neither by 
decades nor by billions. The man with a sense of history knows this, 
but what of the man who in arrogance or stupefaction sets himself up 
as the child of victory and resolves that come what may he will live off 
whatever fat can be extorted from a hungry land? Does he know, or 
not knowing can he care, what he is doing to his own country? 

The realization of meaning in history is the product of a multitude of 
separate disciplines, nor can the full-rounded enquiry rest too heavily 
upon the inductive method to bring the enquirer to the heart of his 
question — or indeed, sometimes, even to state his question. In the 
habit of regarding our own past, the power of generalizing insight cries 
out for recognition and development. We must learn better how to 
develop conclusions and make value-judgments. And where, other 
than through the humanistic studies, can such development take place? 

Historians in increasing numbers have begun a reinterpretation of 
history along more closely integrated lines, and the enlarging view of 
history that comes into play in their writings must surely have desirable 
effects. Yet it is so much easier to write by a new method than to teach 
successfully by it that one may question how far the technique has 
extended into the classroom or even how far it can extend. The human- 
ities are only now beginning to see themselves more clearly as comple- 
mentary to each other; and it seems apparent that they will need to 
depend for a long time upon the centripetal studies of philosophy and 
history to furnish cohesive force. But the ultimate purpose implies a 
much closer cooperation among all branches than formerly has been 
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the case, and it calls for the creation and support of all possible means 
to that end: interdepartmental seminars, institutes, forums, exchanges 
of staff, area studies, interdisciplinary associations, joint publications, 
and other forms of cooperation which the future may bring. Ad- 
ministrations can do much to encourage or retard such activities, 
depending upon their views of basic educational policy, but they will 
not be very eager to act without at least some pressure from faculties. 


iil 


Estrangement from the past may be the result of an inability to com- 
prehend the written record or even some of the interpretations, though 
it should be remembered that an abiding interest in the past has at other 
times led men to very strenuous efforts at overcoming barriers of lan- 
guage. Does the so-called “educated” person who reads very little, or 
almost none at all, fail to read because of a lack of skill or because of 
an unwillingness, a fundamental lack of interest? What lies back of 
our shortcomings at human communication? To the charge that present- 
day education permits young people to leave school semi-literate, both 
as regards the ability to read serious and intelligent writing and the 
ability to communicate ideas, it is common (and just) to reply that we 
have been overwhelmed by sheer numbers; that essentially clinical work 
must be attempted on an assembly-line basis, wherefrom no very good 
results can be expected. But there is a wide-spread impression abroad 
that declining standards (or a declining average performance) in the 
fundamental skills of literacy is an evidence of money not well spent; 
that teachers have somehow flubbed their assignment. The right answer 
to this accusation is not apology but agreement, coupled with well- 
wrought plans for a remedy. Money spent on a handicapped program 
is of course not very well spent; we should ask firmly for more money 
and stand ready to justify our requests by pointed reference to our 
obvious needs, trusting that the American public are not so penurious 
that they are unwilling to pay more when they are convinced they will 
receive higher quality for the increase. All those concerned with teach- 
ing and administration of work in the communicative skills must realize, 
more clearly than they now do, that until their work is properly sup- 
ported it has no real chance of satisfying success. 

Granted that the defense is a sound one — that society has not seen 
fit to expend sums of money commensurate with a really high quality of 
skill in reading, writing, and speaking — the estrangement is still with 
us. No mind will reach another over a sea of apparent unintelligibility 
in language, whether the fault lie with the sender or the receiver; and 
the inarticulate thinker is left in solitude. Nobody grasps the implica- 
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tions of this situation more quickly than special pleaders and dema- 
gogues, who are alert to loose carefully styled propaganda into any 
vacuum left by the absence of honest thought. Against their inroads, 
the best possible preparation in the analysis and practice of communica- 
tion — not for the select few but for every citizen — is scarcely super- 
fluous, and who is so wise as to say that whatever it may cost it is too 
expensive? 

Democracy insists, and should by all means keep on insisting, that her 
leaders shall appear spontaneously. A seat in the town council or the 
US. Senate, the state legislature or the White House, we like to think, 
may at any time be occupied by one who not long since has been sitting 
on a tractor seat, a swivel chair, or the thwart of a fishing dory. If lead- 
ers, then, are to express themselves adequately — and sometimes by 
doing so, in fact, to become leaders — we must offer every potential 
leader the soundest possible training in expression; we must attempt, 
at least, to make every citizen capable of the very best kind of communi- 
cation that in him lies, against the day when he may be placed in a 
position where he must communicate often and to large numbers. This 
means, simply, that every educated man must use his language with skill 
and precision: not ought to, but must. A leader’s efficiency is a function 
of his ability to express his policies as a leader; a nation’s efficiency is 
a function of the efficiency of its leaders. It is therefore most necessary 
that democracies pay careful heed to how leaders are educated in both 
written and spoken expression; and since leaders come from anywhere 
and everywhere, no portion can be neglected. Top-grade writers and 
readers, we must again point out, are custom-built not mass-produced. 
If no amount of time, effort, or money is to be spared in the training of 
a physician, a lawyer, or an engineer, why must we be content with 
mediocrity in handling the primary and indispensable tools of thought? 
We cannot afford to continue believing, with Dogberry, that “‘to be a 
well-favored man is the gift of fortune; but to write and read comes by 
nature.” 


IV 


What have the humanities to offer by way of helping create and sus- 
tain a more agreeable relationship between the sexes? Much, unques- 
tionably, but how currently effective are they? Defoe and Swift used to 
argue that woman should be educated so as to be a fit companion for 
man. Though we could hardly presume to build educational policy on 
that assumption, we need to insist that men and women be educated 
to be fit companions for each other. Some of our “exploded” indecision 
— perhaps much more than any of us realize — is due to the continuing 
ambiguity between the supposedly separate spheres of men and women. 
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With the questions of suffrage and property rights disposed of, we have 
tended to tire of the whole matter and have left the larger part of the 
work not only undone but not even very seriously considered. So far 
as I can see, Margaret Fuller’s thesis — that human culture fails of its 
highest realization because men and women are spiritually and intellec- 
tually divided — remains substantially correct. Woman, in the United 
States as elsewhere, is still viewed either as the unworthy portal by 
which man enters his dark world of pain or as the delegated, conse- 
crated guardian of all the graces. In far too great a degree, even the 
best varieties of humanistic education have not confronted these deep- 
lying issues, with the result that higher education still breaks sharply 
along the fault-line of sex differentiation and the cultural cleavage is 
carried over into the home. It may be true that college training, statis- 
tically speaking, helps retard divorce-rates a little; yet how much more 
effective it would be if it could address itself whole-heartedly to a stu- 
dent body assumed to be intellectually and emotionally homogeneous, 
without reference to the splintering vocational drives which are already 
present at the outset or else develop so early that disinterested education 
has pitifully little chance. 

The education of women for “culture” is a palliative, and perhaps not 
even a very good one. It puts the humanities in a false light and subtly 
but most effectively degrades the entire conception of the integral good 
life which is to be shared by all. It is unwholesome for the individual 
to harbor such feelings towards (or often in reality against) the arts; but 
we know all too well how frequently he does — how he is more or less 
politely nonplussed by the world of aesthetic experience to the point 
that if he were to meet an author, painter, or composer he would be 
quite uncertain of how to behave. Can it be that we have failed to de- 
mand enough by way of genuine response from our students, and that 
we have neglected even to let them know very clearly what it is that we 
do expect? 

Men and women in the majority of instances find themselves intel- 
lectually and emotionally separated very sharply and very soon by 
diverging paths in the curricular woods — by the “vocational’-“‘cul- 
tural” dichotomy that plagues higher education. It is a commonplace 
that in competition for the attention of men, those women are at a 
disadvantage who take too seriously to their work or at any rate who 
betray too deep an interest in it. This appears to be notoriously true of 
deep feminine devotion to humanistic study, though naturally not every 
college male is going to be repelled by the woman who loves literature or 
art. The women know this to be a fact, and the worldly-wise ones plav 
their cards with such limitations quite consciously in mind. The young 
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man may expect his intended to be properly “cultured,” but heaven 
help her if he should decide that she is “arty” — by which he means 
playing the game of art for keeps. We must plan and work much 
harder to remove these barriers. The case of enlightened feminism 
deserves a more considerate hearing than hitherto it has been given, and 
it would appear to be clearly the responsibility of the humanities to take 
the lead. 
V 


Continuity in education is— or more accurately, should be — the 
special province of the humanities. Far more attention needs to be given 
to the advancement of means by which not only college students but 
post-college-age adults — alumni or otherwise — can be assisted to edu- 
cate themselves. We neglect very sadly to follow through. Music, 
drama, and the visual arts have never had half so rich an opportunity as 
has been provided by motion pictures, radio, and television. To what 
degree is their present low estate the fault of academics who hold them- 
selves aloof? The capture of these media by low-grade exploiters has 
been rendered easier by a failure of will and purpose among teachers 
and artists who should be among the most eager to use them. Likewise, 
hesitation on the part of teachers, administrators, librarians, and all 
concerned in the provision of physical facilities for extra-classroom 
education is regrettable — and this applies to many non-humanistic 
fields as well. Who, for instance, has done the best job (perhaps even 
the only job) of roadside education in geology —in the Arbuckle 
Mountains of Oklahoma? A college? A geological society? A founda- 
tion for the advancement of scientific knowledge? No —a civic club 
in the little city of Ardmore. On a little money and a great deal of con- 
cern, an educational impulse can travel astonishing distances. And we 
tend to forget, in our isolated academic nests, that the distances between 
school and society are sometimes little short of astronomical. 

In far too large a measure, vast opportunities in humanistic educa- 
tion continue to remain overlooked. Who, if not teachers in the human- 
ities, shall meet the challenge? Too much damage has already been done 
through parroting of the unwarranted belief that teachers of the arts 
are teachers only because they are incompetent performers. Colleges and 
universities can ill afford to let themselves be regarded as a refuge — a 
meal-ticket — for writers, artists, or musicians. Rather, the presence of 
such people on the staff of an institution should be interpreted as a sign 
of vigor and leadership, for they are the creators — the ones who supply 
the most immediately available and the most effective aesthetic linkages. 
And in this connection, programs of creative publication by college and 
university presses, small or large, are proving invaluable, as are soundly 
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conducted music, art, or drama festivals and other such manifestations 
of vitality. To the humanities, more than to any other division of higher 
education, is entrusted the responsibility of seeing to it that public edu- 
cation does not lose contact with the public and that men and women 
do not lose contact with their own inmost sense of beauty. 

The humanities must address themselves to wider issues than they are 
commonly accustomed to deal with, or they cannot hope either to retain 
respect or to fulfil their mission of rearticulating the “exploded” man. 
It is time for them to assess their responsibilities, take heart from a 
realization of their opportunities, and go on the offensive. With an in- 
creased concern for the fundamental importance of history, they should 
undertake a sympathetic reappraisal of the progressive positions of the 
nineteenth century, at home and abroad. They should launch an all-out 
campaign to secure for every student the opportunity of developing the 
highest possible measure of communicative skill, both in English and in 
whatever supplementary language he may choose to study. They should 
bend every effort to narrowing the gulf between humanistic and voca- 
tional education, which is at the same time a measure of the cultural 
gulf between the education of men and the education of women. They 
should expand into those areas of entertainment and communication 
which can provide extra-classroom education for that great majority of 
persons who are not in school. They should cease to consider it above 
their dignity to compete aggressively for public attention. Only by prov- 
ing themselves fundamentally worthy of such attention will they 
strengthen themselves for a revitalized ministry to the strongest ties of 
thought and feeling which bind personality together. 
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A WEEKEND IN COMBRAY 
D. W. HEINEY 


A HUNDRED and twenty-five kilometres southwest of Paris lies a little 
town called Illiers: a church, a square, and a cluster of houses. It 
is unknown to the ordinary tourist, and almost ignored by the guide- 
books; yet for the student of literature Illiers has a unique significance. 
It was there that Marcel Proust passed his childhood vacations in the 
company of his parents, and it was there he acquired the subtle and 
ecstatic memories out of which he was to construct the fictional town of 
Combray, where the opening chapters of A la Recherche du Temps 
perdu are laid. 

Naturally, Illiers is not Combray, just as Marcel Proust himself is 
not the hero of his novel. To confuse the model and the work of art is 
to misunderstand the basic process of artistic creation. To Proust, as 
to any other artist, the physical world was merely a storehouse of sensa- 
tions which impinged upon his consciousness, and from which he 
selected and refined a certain essence which became the substance of the 
novel. Proust was not a naturalist. The Combray he created has a 
different reality from that of physical substance; it is a place not in the 
world of geography but in the world of mind. To the person who has 
read Proust the word Combray evokes vivid images: the house of Tante 
Léonie, the vistas of “Swann’s way,” the church of Saint-Hilaire, the 
park where the hero caught his first sight of Gilberte. These places are 
elusive and ephemeral; they must be recreated at every instant if they 
are not to disappear like a wisp of smoke. For all their sharp reality, 
they exist in the realm of dream. But everything dreamed has been 
seen before; the dreaming mind only distorts the material of reality in 
accordance with some mysterious law of sleep. Combray was not cre- 
ated out of nothing. Somewhere in the world are the physical objects 
which Proust saw and felt, the objects whose impact on his imagination 
resulted in the creation of Combray. In actual fact the origins of Com- 
bray are to be found in Illiers, a town in the Department of Eure-et-Loir 
not far from Chartres, and it is there the student of Proust must go to 
recapture them. 

At first acquaintance Illiers is reticent about its past relations with 
Marcel Proust, almost as though he were a titled lover out of the past 
of a respectable old lady who, proud of her youthful triumph, neverthe- 
less hesitates to mention it among strangers. The American will be 
disappointed if he looks for a sign inviting him to pass his vacation in 
“Restful IIlliers, the Home of Marcel Proust,” or if he expects to find 
the Proustiana of the town preserved in synthetic shrines by the local 
<< THE CHURCH OF SAINT-JACQUES, IN ILLIERS, IS THE MODEL FOR THE 


“EGLISE SAINT-HILAIRE’’ OF PROUST’'S NOVEL. PHOTO BY D. W. HEINEY, 
AUGUST, 1951. 
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chamber of commerce. There is a Rue du Docteur Proust; it is named 
for the Dr. Adrien Proust who went away to Paris and brought honor 
upon his native town by becoming a famous hygienist. For Marcel, the 
boy who wandered about its dusty streets in the eighteen-eighties, who 
hid in his uncle’s park to read George Sand and Dickens, who explored 
the shady river-bottom of the Guermantes way with his mother and 
grandmother, there is not so much as a plaque. 

But Illiers has not forgotten Proust, and neither have the scenes that 
Proust encountered disappeared from the face of the town. The streets, 
the shops, the buildings facing the public square are much as they were 
in the eighteen-eighties. The illusion is ingenious; the visitor, ignoring 
an occasional motor-truck, easily imagines himself in the world of 
Proust’s boyhood. Gradually he begins to find his bearings, and the 
objects of the novel appear to him, but strangely altered, like the land- 
marks of a birthplace unvisited since childhood. There is the market- 
place where the smell of straw from the Friday market still lingered as 
Marcel and his mother crossed it on their way to Sunday mass, and 
there is the dry-goods store (now sacrilegiously given over to bicycles) 
where the mother used to stop in for some trifle before the mass, leaving 
the boy to puzzle over the intangible odor of raw linen which lay over 
the place. Across the square is the church whose architecture and char- 
acter so impressed the young Marcel that it remained one of the perma- 
nent images of his lifetime. ‘‘Even today,” says the narrator of the novel, 
“in any large provincial town, or in a quarter of Paris which I do not 
know well, if a passer-by who is putting me on the right road shows me 
from afar, as a point to aim at, some belfry of a hospital, or a convent 
steeple lifting the peak of its ecclesiastical cap at the corner of the street 
which I am to take, my memory need only find in it some dim resem- 
blance to that dear and vanished outline, and the passer-by, should he 
turn round to make sure that I have not gone astray, would see me, to 
his astonishment, oblivious of the walk that I had planned to take or the 
place where I was obliged to call, standing still on the spot, before that 
steeple, for hours on end, motionless, trying to remember . . .but the goal 
is in my heart.” The church of Illiers is named, not Saint-Hilaire as in 
the novel, but Saint-Jacques; at one time there was a second church 
called Saint-Hilaire, but it was burned during the Revolution. It is the 
church of Saint-Jacques, however, that Proust remembered as he wrote 
of the church of Combray. In the novel the local priest, an amateur of 
etymologies, remarks that Saint Hilaire “is known in certain parts of the 
country as Saint Illiers, Saint Helier. . . .”” Casually, almost furtively, 
Proust drops a clue to connect Combray with the town of his actual 
youth. 
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The visitor finds such curious and subtle relationships at every step 
of his exploration of I!liers. The church of Combray was said to contain 
a window representing Gilbert le Mauvais, an ancestor of the Guer- 
mantes, receiving the blessing of Saint Hilary; in the church of Illiers 
there is actually a window depicting the Saviour attended by Saint 
Jacques and Saint Hilary — and, on the same level and not an inch less 
magnificent, the sponsors Miles and Florent d’Illiers, chatelains of the 
parish. On the outskirts of the town, almost lost in the grass along the 
river slopes, are the ruins of their castle; two round towers held together 
more by dust and spiderwebs than by the traces of mortar which cling 
to the stones. This is all that remains of the Chateau erected in 1019 
by Geoffroy, Vicomte de Chateaudun, and which served for centuries 
as the home of the counts of Illiers. These ruins, too, appear in the 
novel; in fact they inspire the narrator to unwind one of his celebrated 
non-stop sentences. 
Nothing was left now but a few stumps of towers, hummocks upon the broad 
surface of the fields, hardly visible, broken battlements over which, in their 
day, the bowmen had hurled down stones, the watchmen had gazed out over 
Novepont, Clairefontaine, Martinville-le-Sec, Bailleau-l’Exempt, fiefs all of them 
of Guermantes, a ring in which Combray was locked; but fallen among the 
grass now, levelled with the ground, climbed and commanded by boys from 
the Christian Brothers’ school, who came there in their playtime, or with lesson- 
books to be conned; emblems of a past that had sunk down and well-nigh 
vanished under the earth, that lay by the water’s edge now, like an idler taking 
the air, yet giving me strong food for thought, making the name of Combray 
connote to me not the little town of today only, but an historic city vastly 


different, seizing and holding my imagination by the remote, incomprehensible 
features which it half-concealed beneath a spangled veil of buttercups. 


The buttercups are still there; the boys from the parochial school are 
perhaps on vacation. The ruined towers, having maintained their exist- 
ence for nine hundred years, are little affected by the passage of seventy. 

At number 4, Rue du Docteur Proust, the visitor finds an object even 
more stimulating to his literary recollection: the house of Mme. Jules 
Amiot, the aunt whom Proust transformed into the ‘“Tante Léonie”’ 
of the novel. From the front the house offers little interest; it is merely 
a flat gray wall built so close to the street that it leaves only a bare ves- 
tige of a sidewalk, enough to provide a temporary perch during the 
passage of a wagon or truck. This vestigial ledge, along with the other 
sidewalks of the town, is ignored by the inhabitants, who walk serenely 
down the center of the street as though they were unaware of the inven- 
tion of the automobile. At the rear of the house, however, the Proustian 
finds himself again on familiar ground. There, behind a high wall, is 
the garden with its iron gate and its chestnut tree, the garden in which 
Marcel and his parents used to receive the visits of M. Swann. “On 
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those evenings when, as we sat before the house beneath the big chest- 
nut-tree and round the iron table, we heard, from the far end of the 
garden, not the large and noisy rattle which heralded and deafened as 
he approached with its ferruginous, interminable, frozen sound any 
member of the household who had put it out of action by coming in 
‘without ringing,’ but the double peal — timid, oval, gilded — of the 
visitors’ bell, everyone would at once exclaim, ‘A visitor! Who in the 
world can it be?’ but they knew quite well that it could only be M. 
Swann.” The iron table is gone, and the bell is missing from the rusty 
gate; but the chestnut tree is still there, and the rosebushes from which 
the grandmother used, at Swann’s approach, to snatch the stakes “‘as 
a mother might run her hand through her boy’s hair, after the barber 
had smoothed it down to make it stick out properly round his head,” 
are still clinging scraggily to life along the garden wall. There is a shed 
at the end of the garden, evidently a concession to the motor age; inside, 
the present tenant tinkers with an old Peugeot. The grass where Marcel 
ate ices with his mother and father is spotted with the excrescences of 
the machine, which, oblivious of the literary sanctity of the ground, has 
dropped its oil where it felt like it. 

But some things are not changed. High above the garden, almost 
hidden by the venerable chestnut tree, is the window of Marcel’s bed- 
room, the window through which, after he had been banished to bed by 
the arrival of Swann, he listened to the clatter of plates, the tinkle of 
silver, and the fragments of conversation through which he first became 
aware of the private affairs of Swann — although these at the time 
seemed vastly less important than the fact that his mother had not 
climbed the stairs to kiss him goodnight. In that room, in which the 
present anonymous occupant no doubt sleeps as soundly as a peasant, 
the boy Marcel lay wide awake on his bed, his heart pounding with 
anticipation; in that room he composed the note which Francoise so 
grudgingly delivered to his mother, and in that room he received the 
visit which his mother eventually paid him, the visit which ended in 
her staying all night by his side to alleviate his anxiety. But, and it is 
easy to forget in the enthusiasm of discovery, that room was a room in 
the fictional town of Combray, to which the actual Illiers provided only 
the material suggestion. Tante Léonie was Mme. Amiot, the narrator of 
the novel was — or was he — Marcel Proust, and Swann never existed; 
the visitor, regarding the window from his vantage point in the street, 
can only conjecture as to its relation to the bedroom in the house in 
Combray. 

For the narrator of the novel the two entrances to the house of Tante 
Léonie were the exits toward two worlds, “two ways which we used to 
take for our walks, and so diametrically opposed that we would actually 
leave the house by a different door, according to the way we had chosen; 
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the way towards Méséglise-la-Vineuse, which we also called ‘Swann’s 
way,’ because to get there, one had to pass along the boundary of M. 
Swann’s estate, and the ‘Guermantes way.’ ” This description is copied 
faithfully from the topography of Illiers, although the details are altered 
in a few instances. Méséglise-la-Vineuse is identifiable as Méréglise, a 
village four kilometres to the west of Illiers, to which Proust tells us in 
Pastiches et Mélanges that he made frequent boyhood excursions. In 
the novel Marcel’s father remarks that Swann’s way comprises the finest 
view of a plain that he knows anywhere. In reality Méréglise lies not in 
the plain of the Beauce, but toward the hilly and wooded Perche to the 
west. The road, however, which leads toward Méréglise passes over a 
sort of plateau, and the land is in fact flatter than most of the rest of 
the Perche. The landscape is composed of bare plain and sky, with an 
occasional church spire to break the horizon. ‘Once in the fields we 
never left them again during the rest of our Méréglise walk. They were 
perpetually crossed, as though by invisible streams of traffic, by the 
wind, which was to me the tutelary genius of Combray,” says the nar- 
rator of the novel. The wind, moving across the fields, produces that 
illusion of motion which gives to the wheat plains of America their 
peculiar quality of aliveness. In the very middle of the crop grow the 
two kinds of flowers whose presence the narrator of the novel remarks: 
the somber and restrained cornflowers, and the flame-colored coque- 
licots which dim and flare in the wheat like tiny fires. The Proustian, if 
he defies the sudden showers which occasionally caused the family of 
Marcel to take shelter under a tree or in the church of Saint-André-des- 
Champs, will arrive after a walk of an hour or so at Méréglise, a village 
consisting of a stone church overgrown with weeds, a half-dozen stone 
houses, and a cluster of thatched cottages with cows in the front yard 
and dung heaps under the windows. The village is unmarked by the 
twentieth century; the children of Méréglise stare at the foreigner, not 
with the cynical curiosity of the Parisian, but with the naive and thun- 
derstruck silence of the child conducted to the zoo and beholding ani- 
mals like giraffes for whose existence he had previously only the evidence 
of the storybooks. 

But Swann’s way is not merely the road to Méréglise; Proust assem- 
bled it from a complex set of recollections which included details from 
every part of Illiers. The visitor will search in vain on the Méréglise 
road for “Tansonville,” the estate of M. Swann which caused that par- 
ticular promenade to be associated forever in the mind of the boy with 
the name of its owner. Actually the name Tansonville is borrowed from 
a chateau three kilometres from IIliers in the opposite direction, whose 
tenants, it would appear, remained forever strangers to the Prousts. But 
there is a vestige of the fictional Tansonville in Illiers. The park which 
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was the admiration and envy of the narrator of the novel, and which 
was particularly significant as the site of his first experience of love, was 
copied in exact detail from a park in Illiers owned by Proust’s uncle 
M. Jules Amiot. This park M. Amiot christened the Pré Catelan, after 
the garden in the Bois de Boulogne; he caused it to be landscaped and 
improved at his own expense, and he eventually gave it over to the pub- 
lic as a recreation ground for those humbler inhabitants of Illiers who 
had no gardens of their own. The council, however, declined to main- 
tain the park because of the cost involved, and today the Pré Catelan is 
preserved by the funds and energies of a group of private citizens. 

To arrive at this park the visitor, following the steps of Marcel and 
his family, must begin at the garden gate of Mme. Amiot’s house, which 
gives onto the Place Lemoine. By way of the Rue des Trois Maries and 
the Rue des Lavoirs the route, skirting the towers of the ruined chateau, 
crosses the Loir over a narrow plank footbridge called the “Pont 
Vieux.” By this passerelle, according to local legend, the town drunk- 
ard passed one day in such a condition that his equilibrium was seri- 
ously impaired. Clutching at the swooping bridge, he cried in despair, 
“Lord, let me pass; I’ll drink no more!” But once the obstacle was con- 
quered he began to sing and dance and to shout, “I’ll drink again.” 
Across the bridge a pathway leads along the dark bank where Marcel 
used to encounter an angler sitting so complacently that he appeared to 
have taken root like a vegetable; and at the end of the path is the gate- 
way to the Pré Catelan. 

On the day that Marcel experienced his initiation into adolescent love 
on this spot, the family, imagining Swann to be away, took an alternate 
path which led them directly past this park, and separated from it only 
by a hawthorn hedge loaded with pink blooms of a peculiar and extraor- 
dinary beauty. Marcel, dropping behind his parents, stood for some 
time charmed by this hedge and by the fragmentary glimpses it offered 
of the park behind it. Then suddenly he stood unable to move, fixed 
by a new and unexpected vision: a little girl with auburn hair, who 
stared straight at him through the flowers, her face frozen into that 
superior grimace of curiosity with which we regard a lizard or a toad. 
Marcel heard an adult voice call, ““Allons, Gilberte’’; he became aware 
of a fine lady in white, and behind her a gentleman in a suit of white 


ducks. 


And so was wafted to my ears the name of Gilberte, bestowed on me like a 
talisman which might, perhaps, enable me some day to rediscover her whom 
its syllables had just endowed with a definite personality, whereas, a moment 
before, she had been only something vaguely seen. So it came to me, uttered 
across the heads of the stocks and jasmines, pungent and cool as the drops 
which fell from the green watering-pipe; impregnating and irradiating the zone 
of pure air through which it had passed, which it set apart and isolated from 
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all other air, with the mystery of the life of her whom its syllables designated 
to the happy creatures thet lived and walked and travelled in her company; 
unfolding through the arch of the pink hawthorn, which opened at the height 
of my shoulder, the quintessence of their familiarity —so exquisitely painful 
to myself — with her, and with all that unknown world of her existence, into 
which I should never penetrate. 


But Marcel was to penetrate into this world; he was to spend many 
happy hours with Gilberte in the Champs-Elysees in Paris, to fall in 
love with her several times over, and then to grow tired of her and 
watch her become middle-aged and fat. 

The reader of Proust who explores the Pré Catelan today will have 
little difficulty in finding his way. The hawthorn hedge still runs along 
the steep path at the side of the park, and in the spring it still bears the 
peculiar pink blossoms described in the novel. A pond winds through 
the bottom of the garden, and in the shade and quiet the visitor can 
hear the church bells from the town leisurely marking off the quarter- 
hours. In Pastiches et Mélanges Proust describes the pleasure with 
which he listened to the distant sound of these bells from his sanctuary 
in the Pré Catelan, knowing they were not meant for him, that in the 
world of books into which he had withdrawn the passage of physical 
time was suspended. “They arrived at the end of the park only feebly 
and softly, and addressed themselves not to me but to the whole coun- 
tryside, to every village, to the peasants in their distant fields; they 
passed close to me carrying the hour without perceiving me, without 
compelling me to action, without disturbing me.” During the long 
hours he spent in this park, Proust absorbed every detail of its mood 
and configuration, and he described it faithfully, not only in Pastiches 
et Mélanges, but in the novel which comprised the major work of 
his lifetime. The pré Catelan, like Walden Pond or the Sabine Farm, 
is one of those insignificant bits of earth to which literature has assured 
a permanence independent of physical substance. 

The Guermantes way is not so easy to identify. In the elaborate proc- 
ess of switching and transformation which went on in Proust’s mind 
before Illiers became Combray, the Guermantes way became confused 
with a great deal of what was actually the area of the Pré Catelan. 
According to the novel, the Guermantes way lay along the river, and 
the promenade began across the footbridge called the Pont Vieux. But 
this bridge, as we have seen, actually leads to the Pré Catelan, which is 
associated with Swann’s way and Tansonville. If, however, after cross- 
ing the bridge we turn to the left, downstream, instead of to the right, 
we encounter the landscape which might have inspired the Guermantes 
way of the novel. The scenery is dominated by the river, the dark and 
placid Loir which Proust in the novel renamed the Vivonne; the occa- 
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sional orchards and fields are broken by patches of woods. The Loir, at 
first merely leisurely, soon becomes choked with weeds and slows almost 
to a standstill. In the eddies and backwaters grow the water-lilies whose 
undulant motion, impelled successively by the force of the current and 
by the tug of the vine-like stalks which hold them to the bank, inspired 
in Marcel a comparison with his family promenades: at every new vista 
he stopped to absorb the sensations that the water, the plants, the trees, 
and the fields offered, only to find himself dragged away too soon by the 
call of his parents. The visitor who makes his way along these banks in 
Marcel’s footsteps will never arrive at the chateau of the Guermantes 
which gave the walk its name, but he has the consolation of knowing 
that the narrator of the novel never arrived at this mecca either. The 
Guermantes and their chateau, until that day when Marcel saw Mme. 
de Guermantes herself in the church at Combray, were to remain for 
him a purely imaginative reality, producing the same effect on his emo- 
tions as a stained-glass window or a medieval tapestry. 

And this is the sort of reality in which Combray remains for the 
Proustian, in spite of his expedition through the strangely familiar 
streets of Illiers. It is not in Illiers that he will find the true essence of 
Combray. That essence is in the novel, and it is futile to look for it in 
the real world. The garden of Mme. Amiot, the visitors’ bell, the haw- 
thorn hedge, the church steeple, the waterlilies were at first only isolated 
sensations in the mind of Proust; they acquired their meaning only 
because there is no sensation without meaning for a symbolist. But 
unfortunately this meaning was in the mind of Proust and not in the 
objects themselves, and we cannot hope to find it as we search seventy 
years after in the streets of Illiers. 

Yet the reader of Proust undergoes a peculiar experience when he 
visits Illiers: he sees there the bare ingredients of what he has previously 
known in its finished form as an intricate network of symbols. It is 
disillusioning to visit Illiers, because we see what we ought to have 
realized from the beginning, that the symbols were in the mind of 
Proust and that the town is a very ordinary place after all. But this 
experience of disillusionment can help us to understand how the mind 
of an author like Proust works. It is not, as we thought, that Proust 
passed his life in a nostalgic era that will never return, in a setting of 
startlingly beautiful objects, and in the company of human beings of 
an exceptional eccentricity; we perceive in Illiers that Proust lived in 
the same world as the rest of us. We do not know the process by which 
his mind created the fictional world of Combray. But in Illiers, a town 
of reality lying in the real France, we can see his starting point, and this 
experience helps us to judge the size of the imagination which created 
a universe of mind out of this particular speck of matter. 























THE SCRIBE AT EASE, 
OR, NOVELISTS AND LIBRARIES 


L. H. KIRKPATRICK 


VER SINCE THE SUPPOSED BURNING of the library in Alexandria 
because it was either heretical or redundant, there have been those 
who wondered about the usefulness of libraries. Some of these queries 
are as recent as Time magazine’s report that many of the books in our 
libraries are unused. 

Even librarians sometimes wonder who is going to use the books 
and why. When I was beginning library work at Stanford University, 
the older, wiser staff members tried to encourage me to gain a cubit 
of professional stature by giving them a talk. At that time I was 
freshly graduated from the study of French literature. It had been 
my duty to learn something of the sources and analogs of romance 
language novels. Thus it occurred to me to write to the novelists of 
. 1934 to see whether or not they were finding great libraries very useful. 

Eighteen years have passed since I sent the little questionnaire out 
upon the postman’s shoulders and in the intervening time I in turn 
have received innumerable questionnaires and inquiries. Probably the 
many great novelists whom I approached had been similarly badgered 
by other researchers. I marvel that any of them took time to answer. 
It is particularly noteworthy that the impatient Sinclair Lewis sent a 
very illuminating excerpt: 

I rarely use libraries for research, for the simple reason that so few of them 
permit one to lounge and smoke, and generally be slovenly and comfortable — 
without which condition I rarely enjoy reading. Therefore I generally buy the 
books I need and read them at home. 


The new Dartmouth Library has large deep chairs, and one can smoke. If 
more libraries had such pleasant places, I would use them more than I do. 


Thornton Wilder is probably more of a librarian’s author in the 
sense that he has more academic background. He would be expected 
to use libraries more heavily and to be more elaborate in his response 
to a letter sent by a librarian, no matter how humble: 


Please forgive my delay in answering your questions. Your letter was 
forwarded to me during my brief stay at the University of Hawaii and somehow 
got lost in perpetual packing and repacking. I am afraid it is too late to be of 
any use to you, but I shall answer your questions to appease my conscience. 

I have neither the industry nor perseverance for research. Once an imagina- 
tive narrative idea gets started I plunge ahead guessing at details of historical 
and local detail. THE BRIDGE from this point of view was based almost 
entirely on a few notes at the back of Prosper Merimée’s short play Carrosse 
du Sant Sacrement in the volume Le Theatre de Clara Gazul. (The figure 
of the Marquese de Montemayor was drawn after that of Mme. de Sévigne, an 
old enthusiasm of mine.) A few notes from Prescott found their way in too. 
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The story of the Cardinal in the Cabala reflects some church-politics color 
from Lytton Strachey’s paper on Cardinal Manning. The portrait of Alix 
d’Espole owes something to a figure in Sant-Simon’s Memories —a niece of 
Madame de Maintenon, I even forgot her name now. 

Andros is an appalling misreading —tone and facts—of Terence’s play. 

People tell me that I seem to have reconstructed the spirit and appearance 
of 18th Cent. Peru and late Greece, but if you look carefully you will see 
a great economy in the use of visual detail —so few notations that the reader’s 
imagination is forced to do the rest: the reader under this necessity builds up 
the background and then compliments the author for the material that isn’t 
there at all. 

Again apologies. 


The letter from John Dos Passos was typed out and then corrected: 


Until I started on this series of three (books) narratives I am working 
on at present I did no direct research for my books. But for “The 42nd 
Parallel” and “Nineteen Nineteen” I did a great deal, some of it at the Chicago 
public library (which is execrable) and at the other endowed library in Chicago 
(the name escapes me for the moment; anyway it’s an excellent library), some 
of it at the Boston public library and some at the New York public library. 
I worked mostly on newspapers of the periods I was writing about. It was 
from the (to me) entertaining nature of the notes I gathered from them that 
I got the idea of putting in the “newsreels” direct and undigested. For the 
biographies interlarded in the books I read about everything I could find in the 
library catalogues. I’m sorry I haven’t the list of my reading anywhere handy. 
To get to it ’d have to go through masses of notes buried in a trunk in the 
attic and I doubt if I could find it then. In my reading I always look for direct 
documents such as letters, speeches, first hand reports etc, and avoid as much 
as possible biographers’ and Historians’ comments and all the spiced-up gurry 
about past events that [are] continually being dished out to the public. I find, 
for the particular stuff I’m interested in, that the newspapers, in spite of con- 
tinual editorial distortion and pointing up of reporters’ stories, and the fact that 
they (always) usually ignore the most important events, are extremely useful. 


It is hard to think of Sherwood Anderson as a short-spoken, business- 
like dictator of letters. He should have scrawled out a terse answer, 
or pecked one out as did Dos Passos. Yet, what he dictated is charac- 
teristic: 


You must excuse me for the delay in answering your letter of January 1. 
I am afraid I cannot give a very satisfactory answer to your letter. My 
mind is not one of the sort that goes in for research. I have always been a 
great reader and consistently used libraries wherever I go, and I daresay have 
been deeply influenced by my reading, but my deepest interest has always 
been in human beings. 

I spend as much time as I can with human beings, and really think that 
this is my library. 

I am sorry I cannot give your a more satisfactory answer. 
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All in all, these letters of some twenty years ago hardly encourage 
one to feel that great novels come out of books. They really grow out 
of an author’s experience and genius. It is true that some writers 
check their own experience and memories in libraries, but they are a 
minority. 

It seemed fun last year to try again with writers and solicit expres- 
sions from a group of contemporaries. Conrad Ritcher was very gen- 
erous in his estimate of the value of libraries, although the New Mexico 
address from which he writes is not one associated with a very strong 
library. 


Contrary to the experience of writers you mention, I have found libraries 
very useful, almost indispensable. Perhaps this is because I write of the past. 
A great deal of my material was found in libraries. The truth is that I like 
research a great deal better than writing, and I’m never happier than sitting in 
some quiet nook in a library with the smell of books about me and in my hands 
some rare old book telling me of early life some authentic facts I never knew 
before. 

Librarians have all my life gone out of their way to be helpful, and I 
am writing this in the hope that it may answer your inquiry. 


The Princeton address given by Samuel Shellabarger spells out his 
reliance on book collections: 


Libraries are not only useful to me, they are indispensable. I reside in 
Princeton largely because of the excellent University Library here. As a biog- 
rapher and a writer of historical novels, it is probably not odd that I should 
depend on libraries. However, I should suppose that any professional writer 
would have frequent occasion to use them. 


Arthur Miller is best known for Death of a Salesman. His answer 
may cause the death of a few librarians. It is true that he thinks the 
present is a little brighter than the past; yet, his remarks will make 
as many flinch as cheer: 


I have not done the kind of writing that requires research, so the library 
has been of small importance to me as a writer. On one play, ten years ago, 
however, I had to use the main library of New York City, (42nd Street), and 
although I found everything I needed, the amount of time required to get books 
was discouraging, and I have avoided using the place since, preferring to buy 
books or borrow them privately. As for the local neighborhood public library, 
its funds are evidently so low that once one leaves the “classics” one’s needs 
cannot be met there. 

I can tell you, too, that since my time as a student —all my life, in fact — 
libraries have been a formidable idea to me. I don’t know whether it is so 
elsewhere, but there was always such an air of discipline about the places, and 
later the laws against smoking . . . How long can you sit up straight without 
a smoke and read? 
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I’m afraid I can’t help you much. I am in favor of more and better-stocked 
libraries, in principle, and I know the libraries are under-staffed and without 
enough money. But my memories of them are rather cool. I must say, however, 
that my kids use the one around the corner and the librarians there now 
seem to be of a different breed than the high-busted eagle-eyes that used to run 
these places. I warn you, however, that I was always in trouble in school so 
my viewpoint would probably be rather special. In fact, it wasn’t till I left 
school that I started to read at all. All of which would tend to blind me to the 
value of anything connected with school anyway. 

If you have anything specific go ahead and ask me. But I doubt my value in 
this because what I write does not come from books. 


In summary, one might safely say that authors are vital to the very 
existence of librarians, but the curators of the printed page are in no 
way so necessary, attractive, or comforting to the scriveners. 


A WAR POST-POEM 


Since *45 his nights have been 
Pajamaed, with his neighbors zoned. 
And in his name his mannequin 
Grimly repairs and dresses him. 
Surreal shirts with his shoes two-toned, 
Tailored twill with work in the gym. 
Days deposited, now overdrawn: 
Junior banker, with war back on. 


His gold wings tarnish, glinting the air 
Darkly closeted under the stair. 

The dress blues fit, but the flight suits bind. 
Throttled-down wife with mortgage aside, 
Oviducts out with dividends signed. 
Liabilities yet to abide — 

His U.S.N.R. and her R.N. 


But seven years saved, hell with again. . . . 


PETER B. WALSH 











“CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE”: 
THOREAU’S ATTACK UPON RELATIVISM 


WENDELL GLICK 


ENRY THOREAU’S “Resistance to Civil Government,” first published 

in Elizabeth Peabody’s Aesthetic Papers in 1849 and later re-titled 
“Civil Disobedience,” has become an almost indispensable manual for 
those objecting to the encroachments of the state upon the domain of 
private behavior. And quite justifiably so. The document centers around 
Thoreau’s protest against his own imprisonment, and it constitutes, as 
has been so often noted, one of the finest assertions by an extreme indi- 
vidualist of the superiority of private prerogatives to the authority of the 
state. It is, however, much more than this. A more carefully reasoned 
repudiation of utilitarianism does not exist in the entire canon of Thor- 
eau’s works. Considered solely as a justification for revolt against 
constituted authority, “Civil Disobedience” is a rather loosely knit 
attack upon federal, state, and local governments; against the legislator, 
soldier, and constable who formulate and enforce the law; against the 
system of Negro slavery which was then supported by law; and against 
voting and the payment of taxes which imply support of the government 
and which involve the private citizen in the guilt of his rulers. But these 
are not Thoreau’s sole concerns in the essay; beneath them, and welding 
“Civil Disobedience” into a unified whole, lies Thoreau’s assumption 
of the limitations of relativism in both individual and collective action. 
“What can be said,” Thoreau is asking, “of the increasingly insistent 
claims of the utilitarians in a world which is governed by inflexible 
moral absolutes?” “What are the limits,” he is asking, “to the use of 
William Paley’s rule of ‘expediency’ as the criterion for differentiating 
right from wrong?” 

He is not sympathetic, he hastens to make clear in the opening sen- 
tences of his essay, with those anarchists and extremists, those “‘no-gov- 
ernment men,” who were seeking to sweep away completely all political 
institutions. Such men, Thoreau believed, failed to take into considera- 
tion the then imperfect development of man the individual; not until 
men should be “prepared for it” would a government “which governs 
not at all” be practical.1 That time had not yet come, although Thor- 
eau at the age of thirty or so was optimistic over the prospects. Until it 
did come, governments would be necessary. But, Thoreau hastened to 
make clear, governments were but makeshift arrangements, established 





1The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Walden Edition, Boston and New York, 1906), 
IV, 356. All subsequent citations to “Civil Disobedience” will be to this edition, and will 
appear in the text of the article. 
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temporarily to preserve order until the development of the individual 
should make them no longer necessary, and they should always be con- 
sidered in that light. “(Government is at best but an expedient,” he 
wrote, without permanence, without absolute authority: an institution 
to be discarded once the need for it no longer exists (p. 356). It is “an 
expedient by which men would fain succeed in letting one another 
alone,” he went on, organized specifically for the purpose of preventing 
immature men from injuring themselves (p. 357). It can have no other 
function. 

Yet there is an ever-present danger. Governments, though organized 
as temporary expedients, almost inevitably attempt to establish them- 
selves as permanent institutions, and to perpetuate themselves transgress 
upon provinces completely beyond their rightful pale. They encroach 
upon the human conscience, that faculty within men which reveals 
to them the “higher law”; and they attempt to set aside its dictates in 
favor of the dictates of expediency. They insist upon the standard, 
“whatever will preserve order in society is right,” at the expense of 
inalienable individual prerogatives, in order to prolong their existence. 
Thoreau did not object to government per se; what aroused his wrath 
was the ubiquitous tendency which he saw everywhere about him to 
substitute the principle of social utility for the principle of absolute 
right. Expedients were well and good in their place, and government 
was one of them; they were necessary to societies composed of immature 
men who, leaning too heavily upon mundane institutions, failed to 
keep in close touch with the moral law, but they were insidious when 
they came to be interpreted as having a validity equal to or exceeding 
that of the principles of universal morality to which both individuals 
and states owed unquestioning allegiance. One of Thoreau’s insistences 
in “Civil Disobedience” is that government be kept “in its place”; that 
its inferior authority be never mistaken for more than it is; in short, 
that the hard line of demarcation between ultimate moral standards and 
the subordinate standard of expediency be scrupulously observed. “It 
is not desirable to cultivate a respect for the law.” Thoreau observed 
categorically, “so much as for the right” (p. 358). Though government 
by majority rule seemed to be the best expedient under the circum- 
stances, the will of the majority was never to be accorded the authority 
of absolute, moral truth. It was never to replace the human conscience, 
the interpreter of the moral law. Yet the American government, in the 
interests of perpetuating itself and extending its power over its citizens, 
seemed to be perpetrating just such a substitution. “Can there not be a 
government,” Thoreau inquired, “in which majorities decide only those 
questions to which the rule of expediency is applicable” (p. 358)? That 
was the only sort of government which had any raison d’étre whatso- 
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ever. Though the American government had asked its citizens to resign 
their consciences to the legislators, to extend the authority of the relative 
principle of expediency into the realm of absolute morality, Thoreau 
refused to substitute a secondary ethic for his primary one. His con- 
science was his own, and he would permit no legislator to usurp it. 
“The only obligation which I have a right to assume,” he wrote, “is to 
do at any time what I think right” (p. 358). 

An inordinate respect for the law, that is to say, for expedients, in- 
evitably resulted, Thoreau believed, in the degeneration of the moral 
fiber of the individual. The process of degeneration was already far 
advanced. Soldiers, as a “natural result of an undue respect for law” 
had surrendered their manhood and had so become “mere shadow[s] 
and reminiscence[s] of humanity” (pp. 358, 359); public servants of all 
kinds, in pledging their allegiance to the inferior standard of expediency 
represented by the government, had restricted the ‘free exercise” of 
their “moral sense” and had so “put themselves on a level with wood 
and earth and stones” (p. 359). Being a good citizen was a far cry from 
being a good man. The good citizen — the legislator, politician, lawyer 
or minister — rarely made any moral distinctions, but followed the 
expedient course prescribed for him by law; a very few “men serve[d] 
the State with their consciences also, and so necessarily resist[ed] it,” 
and consequently were “commonly treated by it as enemies” (pp. 359- 
360). Thoreau’s chief purpose in “Civil Disobedience” was to wean 
men away from their adherence to an insidious relativism and to per- 
suade them to return again to the superior standard of absolute truth. 


II 


He had no illusions as to the difficulty of the task. Proponents of 
expediency as the only valid moral standard had on their side a moral 
philosopher whose doctrines in America, from 1800 to 1850, had be- 
come increasingly influential. And for good reason. William Paley, 
author of Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (1785), Evi- 
dences of Christianity (1794), and Natural Theology (1802), cham- 
pion of relativism in morals, had been studied by every student at Yale 
from 1791 until 1848, the date of Thoreau’s composition of ‘Civil Dis- 
obedience,” by the students at Harvard and Princeton during the 
greater part of these years, and by the students at nearly all of the 
nation’s smaller colleges as well. His vogue had become enormous; 
dozens of editions of his books had poured from American presses. 
Thoreau himself had studied Paley at Harvard in 1837, but he had 
been far from accepting the position which Paley set forth, and was 
even less inclined to accept it ten years later. 
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Paley, Thoreau pointed out, had equated expediency with the will of 
God; and since governments were temporary expedients, Paley had been 
able to argue that governments should be accorded the same obeisance 
which men paid to God, whenever those governments were so well 
established that they could not “be resisted or changed without public 
inconveniency.” Thus “the justice of every particular case of resist- 
ance,” Thoreau quoted from Paley, “is reduced to a computation of the 
quantity of the danger and grievance on the one side, and of the proba- 
bility and expense of redressing it on the other” (p. 361).? No matter 
how destructive a government might be of individual rights, it was the 
will of God that men obey it in all things, unless they could change it 
without disturbing the normal routine of existence. In the interest of 
preserving order, men were supposed to forego the dictates of their con- 
sciences and allow strong governments which chose to do so to usurp the 
authority of the absolute moral law. With this sort of adaptation of 
morality to circumstance, Thoreau would have nothing to do. “Paley 
appears,” he charged, 
never to have contemplated those cases to which the rule of expediency does 
not apply, in which a people, as well as an individual, must do justice, cost 
what it may. If I have unjustly wrested a plank from a drowning man, I must 
restore it to him though I drown myself. This, according to Paley, would be 


inconvenient. But he that would save his life, in such a case, shall lose it 
(pp. 361-362).° 


However convenient it might be for the American people to hold slaves, 
Thoreau continued, however expedient it might be, the practice was 
morally wrong; however expedient it might be to make war on Mexico, 





* This passage may be found in the Moral and Political Philosophy (Eighth American Edition, 
Boston, 1815), p. 313. 


® Despite Thoreau’s repeated rejection of expediency and his frequent professions of belief 
in the “higher law,” some misapprehension has existed as to Thoreau’s attitude toward Paley. 
Professor Raymond Adams (“Thoreau’s Sources for ‘Resistance to Civil Government,’” Studies 
in Philology, XLII [July, 1945], 640-653), in making a case for Paley as one of the three major 
sources for “Civil Disobedience,” remarks: “Paley, Thoreau says, ‘resolves all civil obligation 
into expediency.’ Thoreau granted as much in his own essay” (p. 652). But Thoreau did not 
resolve all civil obligation into expediency; indeed, he expressly contended that it is the indi- 
vidual’s obligation to do “right” and to act justly no matter how inexpedient right action may 
be. Thoreau quoted Paley only to provide himself with a springboard for refuting him, as the 
passage which I have cited above bears out. Paley would have insisted that since freeing the 
slaves would probably glut the labor market and cause social and economic dislocation, it would 
be inexpedient and hence wrong to free them. In his most famous sermon, he counselled the 
impoverished English working classes to accept their lot without complaint because their 
protests might disarrange the fabric of society. As Joseph Dorfman has written (The Economic 
Mind in American Civilization 1606-1865 [2 vols., New York, 1946-1949], I, 242): “it is stability 
that Paley wants above all else, being the mouthpiece of conservatism and reaction.” How far 
this removes him from Thoreau must be immediately apparent. One further matter is worthy 
of note in connection with Professor Adams’s article. Professor Adams has shown that the 
thought of William Lloyd Garrison was one of the sources for “Civil Disobedience”; it is no 
coincidence that for thirty years, in his editorials in the Liberator, Garrison castigated the same 
Paleyean expediency which Thoreau opposed. Garrison and Thoreau are without question 
in the same camp insofar, at least, as the principle of expediency is concerned; Paley is not 
only on the other side, but he is chief spokesman for the opposition. 
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the Mexican war also was immoral, and should be stopped even though 
withdrawal from Mexico might cost the United States its existence as 
a nation. Expediency could not be argued as a justification of immoral 
actions, either by a state or by an individual, because, and in spite of all 
Paley had written, in the realm of morals the rule of expediency did not 
apply. And the realm of morals, for Thoreau, encompassed a very broad 
area indeed. 

Yet nations and governments, almost without exception, agreed in 
their practice with Paley; and in condemning them for their error, Thor- 
eau found it necessary to devote considerable space in ‘Civil Disobedi- 
ence” to an analysis of current affairs. He upbraided the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, for whose integrity he was ever deeply solicitous, accusing 
her of conformity to the inferior standard. The merchants and farmers 
of the state were not prepared to “do justice to the slave and to Mexico,” 
he charged, because the cost would be too great; because, in other words, 
freedom for the Negro would be economically inexpedient for them 
(p. 362). All of them knew well enough that slavery was wrong, 
according to absolute standards, but they preferred to follow the teach- 
ings of Paley, to be “good citizens” rather than “good men,” to avoid 
the uproar and inconvenience which firm adherence to the laws of abso- 
lute morality would entail. ‘They hesitate, and they regret, and some- 
times they petition,” Thoreau admonished sarcastically, “but they do 
nothing in earnest and with effect” (p. 363). 

Or, Thoreau went on, they vote. But in voting, they do nothing more 
than leave the issue up to the will of the majority, which has no juris- 
diction in moral matters. The obligation of a decision reached by 
majority vote “never exceeds that of expediency”; by voting, they give 
a sop to their consciences but their real allegiance to the relativism of 
Paley, and in actuality, accomplish nothing “for the right” (p. 363). 
“Under the name of Order and Civil Government,” they find them- 
selves eventually supporting any “meanness” which the majority may 
vote acceptable (p. 366). But order in society, Thoreau insisted, could 
be purchased at too dear a price. Even social instability, undesirable 
as it is, is preferable to injustice. Action from expediency may preserve 
the order of society, but “action from principle, — the perception and 
the performance of right . . . is essentially revolutionary, and does not 
consist wholly with any thing which was” (p. 367). When the choice 
lies between the order purchased with expediency, and the disorder 
which often attends the firm adherence to absolute moral principle, any 
man worthy of the name would have no hesitancy as to which he should 
choose. 

What specific course should the true man take, Thoreau asked, when 
government becomes an active opponent of absolute right and justice — 
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when, in other words, it attempts to compel men to elevate the rule of 
expediency over the principles of right action? Then, Thoreau empha- 
sized, first things must be put first. When injustice becomes “‘part of the 
necessary friction of the machine of government, let it go. . . . If [gov- 
ernment] requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, then, I 
say, break the law” (p. 368). When the state transgresses her limited 
province and intrudes upon the realm of personal morality, the wise 
man will not attempt, by voting, to repel the usurper, but will cast his 
whole vote, his “whole influence,” trusting in the superior strength of 
moral truth (p. 371). He will repudiate the state’s presumption to 
prescribe for individual morality by turning his back upon her and by 
asserting the primacy of his own conscience. The state had asked Thor- 
eau to pay a tax which was to be used to purchase muskets for prosecut- 
ing the unjust war with Mexico, and to pay slave-catchers engaged in 
returning men to slavery. The state, in other words, had attempted to 
force him to be a party to immoral actions. When he had refused, it 
had not confronted his “‘sense, intellectual or moral’’; it had not reas- 
oned with him in the interest of determining what was right by absolute 
moral standards; it had simply attempted to compel him to follow an 
expedient course by confronting him with physical force (p. 376). But 
he had been certain of the rectitude of his stand, and he was convinced 
that a man who was in the right could not be forced. Inherent in the 
world of absolutes was a power against which the state, whose allegi- 
ance was to a temporizing expediency, could not prevail. A man’s 
conscience, if he wished it to be so, was impregnable. “Let us see who is 
the strongest [sic],” he challenged. ‘What force has a multitude? They 
only can force me who obey a higher law than I” (p. 376). And the 
law of expediency was assuredly not such a law. 


Il 


Lest his act of civil disobedience be misunderstood — lest it should be 
assumed by his neighbors that his refusal to pay his taxes had been a 
deed of sheer perversity rather than a deliberate, thoughtful refusal to 
bow to an inferior moral standard — Thoreau returned, at the conclu- 
sion of “Civil Disobedience,” to a reiteration of his earlier statement 
that he was no anarchist who possessed an irrational hate for govern- 
ment, but a man who, instead, subscribed to another and a superior 
standard. He was not spoiling for a fight; he did not wish to “split 
hairs”; he often detected in himself, rather, a disturbing propensity for 
seeking “an excuse for conforming to the laws of the land” (p. 382). 
Governments, considered simply as expedients for making decisions on 
questions outside the pale of morality, were necessary without question. 
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So long as they kept within their proper province he was more than 
willing to respect them and honor the documents which defined their 
authority. “Seen from a lower point of view” — that is to say, consid- 
ered as expedients rather than as arbiters in morals — “the Constitu- 
tion, with all its faults, is very good; the law and the courts ave very 
respectable; even this State and this American government are, in many 
respects, very admirable, and rare things” (p. 383). But measured 
against the perfection of the moral law, they were not worth thinking of 
at all, and when they exceeded their province and invaded the realm of 
morality, they invited the opposition of every honest man. 

Most men, Thoreau admitted, differed with him on this issue. States- 
men and legislators would naturally disagree with him, but they were 
men who stood “so completely within the institution” of government 
that they were unable to examine it objectively (p. 384). To most 
Americans, Daniel Webster represented the ultimate in sagacity and 
perspicuity, but to Thoreau, Webster was just another disciple of Paley 
whose ultimate allegiance was to expediency rather than to the truth, 
and who, like all other statesmen, was “wont to forget that the world 
is not governed by policy and expediency” but by the “higher law” 
(p. 384). Webster’s forte was “not wisdom, but prudence,” the highest 
virtue of the utilitarians. He determined the morality of an actior: by 
assessing its consequences, doing all that he could to maintain the status 
quo. To solve the moral problem of slavery he turned, not to the tribu- 
nal of absolute truth and justice, but to the Constitution, and refused 
to permit any issue, moral or otherwise, ‘“‘to disturb the arrangement as 
originally made” by the founding fathers (p. 385). 

In allowing himself to be governed by expediency, Webster was fol- 

lowing a wiser course, Thoreau granted, than were “politicians in gen- 
eral” whose decisions were based upon caprice or upon selfish interest. 
Though Webster’s “truth [was] not Truth,” it was “consistency or a 
consistent expediency” (p. 384). Despite his superiority to most states- 
men, however, Webster could not be considered a fit judge of moral 
issues. 
They who know of no purer sources of truth, who have traced up its stream 
no higher, stand, and wisely stand, by the Bible and the Constitution, and drink 
at it there with reverence and humility; but they who behold where it comes 
trickling into this lake or that pool, gird up their loins once more, and continue 
their pilgrimage toward its fountain-head (pp. 385-386). 


No man could be a genius for legislation until he had made that pilgrim- 
age. 

As a man of thirty, Thoreau could look forward to the day when 
governments, as well as men, would put justice above expediency, 
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absolute right above the Constitution. The dictates of the individual 
conscience would then be accepted as having a validity superior to legis 
lation, and governments themselves would admit as much. The tim« 
would then be near when governments could be dispensed with. “There 
will never be a really free and enlightened State,” Thoreau concluded, 
“until the State comes to recognize the individual as a higher and inde 
pendent power”; and he pleased himself with “imagining a State” which 
could at last “afford to be just to all men” (p. 387). Such a state would 
recognize expediency for what it was. But such a “perfect and glorious” 
state he could only imagine, however, for it was “not yet anywhere 
[to be] seen” (p. 387). 


OLD JUNIPER 


There lay the berry, shrivelled, infirm, 

Lodged between sky and limestone cliff; 

Not the wraith of a chance, but the giant in the germ 
Stared back unblinking at the monstrous if . . . 
Sun-arrows overhead and chert below, 


Ice from the north and thirst from the south; 
There the seedling drew its milk from the snow, 
Bread from the stone, sinew from the drouth. 


¢ &€ ££ & 


Now the giant leans upon the summit of the years, 
Weary from the battle in the cloven lime, 

Great Arms dropping the last brittle spears — 
And small berries taunting the massive jaws of time. 





SAMUEL BURKE 
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THE IDEAL OF THE SOLDIER-SCHOLAR 
IN THE RENAISSANCE 


T. M. PEARCE 


ODERN socieTy is decidedly troubled by the problem of armies in 
M civil states, the relationships of a military order to a social one. 
In times of war, all civilian groups have recognized the necessity for co- 
ordinating the military machine with the ruling civil authority, even 
subordinating the civil to the military hierarchy in time of emergencies, 
but in normal eras the populace of few states have willingly been ruled 
by the officialdom of armies. 

In the constitutional republicanism of the United States of America, 
the Army, even in time of war, is a branch of the civil state,’ but in 
Hitlerian Germany or in Fascist Italy the question might well have been 
raised whether the civil state had not become a branch of the military 
order which controlled the nation. In Russia and Yugoslavia today, 
military men with gifts for civil government hold the highest offices 
whereas, at the time this paper was written, in France, Italy, England, 
the United States, to list only a few democratic societies, non-military 
men held the highest civil offices, where the highest military authority 
was lodged, irrespective of earned military rank by the office holder.’ 

Philosophers and men of letters, from the time of Plato to the present, 
have faced the issue of the soldier’s sphere in a civilian economy or, vice 
versa, of the civilian’s sphere in a military economy. This was the chief 
topic of conversation in Plato’s Republic, where Socrates planned the 
ideal city-state with the help of Glaucon and Adeimantus. Socrates 
points out that military power is the foundation on which the state 
rests, but he does not believe that soldiering should be the chief activity 
of its statesmen and governors. Yet he places the prospective statesmen 
and governors with the prospective soldiers for training in a group of 
youths called guardians, each of whom is given basic training of the 
same type. This consists of the development of physical, mental, and 
spiritual attributes through gymnastic exercises, studies in rhetoric, 
music, mathematics, and astronomy, plus indoctrination (which in the 
thought of Socrates excluded the poets, who taught irreverence for the 
gods, and musicians who played enervating music). 





1See Constitution of the United States, Article I, Section VIII, Provisions 11 to 16. 


*See Constitution of the United States (1787), Article II, Section 1, Provision 1; also, the 
English (Great Britain) Bill of Rights (1689); the French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of Citizens (1789), Article 12. 


* Plato, The Republic (Loeb Classical Library, 1930), tr. by Paul Shorey, I, 149-313. 
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The thinking of men in pre-Renaissance Europe about the relation- 
ship between the arts of war and the arts of peace presented a conflict 
which Renaissance thinkers tried to solve. In this paper, I have identi- 
fied the guardian-philosopher of Socrates with the soldier-scholar of the 
Renaissance, and the art of war and the art of philosophy with the 
vita activa and the vita contemplativa of the Middle Ages. The solu- 
tion offered by the men of the Renaissance is pertinent to the problem 
in society today. 


II 


Plato’s ideal state, presented through the mouth of Socrates, was one 
of essential brotherhood, but one of diversity of effort. Men are born 
differing in disposition, the disputants in the Republic agree, and there- 
fore one man is fitted for doing one thing better than for doing anything 
else. The cobbler cannot become a soldier without training, and his 
talents may lie in cobbling rather than in soldiering anyhow. When 
the subject of the army comes up, Glaucon asks, ‘May not a citizens’ 
army suffice?” Plato answers, “Not if we were right when we agreed 
that it is impossible for one man to do the work of many arts well.” * 
A man who is cultivating the soil cannot simply lay down his spade 
and pick up the weapon of the soldier. Socrates makes the analogy 
between an individual man who has rational, spirited, and concupiscent 
faculties, and a society which needs thinkers, that is, philosophers to 
govern, fighters or soldiers to defend, and producers or workers to nour- 
ish. With the producers, i.e., husbandmen, artisans, and shopkeepers, 
Plato is not concerned. Having defined their function, it is his assump- 
tion that they will fulfill it without demanding participation in the 
activities of the other two groups, which he calls guardians of the state: 
guardian-soldiers and guardian-philosophers. These two groups are 
eugenically selected; then they are given the leisure to perfect their basic 
education and finally their special studies. The discipline of the guard- 
ians is designed to make them entirely servants to the welfare of the 
state. They alone exercise the plebescite in the selection of leaders in 
the governing and military fields; they alone receive the benefits of edu- 
cation. In return for these opportunities, they may not possess property; 
they mate in order to procreate fit successors, but do not marry or 
establish families; they live a communal life with others of their sex, 
stressing the ties of self-sacrifice and brotherhood. Women as well as 
men seem to be eligible for these guardian clans, although Socrates does 
not examine fully the service of women as magistrates or soldiers. They 
seem to be selected for the guardian groups as companions to the men 





*Ibid., p. 165. 
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in the social and mating ceremonies. But we are specifically told that 
in so far as practical, they are given the same basic education as the 
male youths. 

What appears from the planning outlined by Plato is that a special 
group of children with high personal aptitudes must be educated and 
trained to serve the state in the dual capacities of defense and govern- 
ment. This group must place the welfare of society ahead of all motives 
for personal wealth or advancement. As nearly as education can devise, 
the members of these guardian groups must be sober, temperate, rev- 
erent, honest, literate, and informed in the sciences. At a certain age, 
a division occurs between the soldier and the philosopher groups; each 
then follows the route of specialized training. Age is important in 
making this distinction, the younger men, of course, choosing the field 
of battle; but aptitude plays a part, too, in the separation. The most 
important emphasis made by Socrates is that the military and the gov- 
erning branches of the state are a corps of especially selected and disci- 
plined public servants to whom greed, selfishness, ambition (except for 
glory in public service) and personal pride are unknown. 

When Aristotle began to think and to write about the program he 
had heard from the lips of his beloved master, Plato, he thought of even 
clearer distinctions between the roles of political and military leader- 
ship. In the Ethics (written for his son Nichomacheus), he defines the 
political aims of “both the multitude and persons of refinement” as 
those of attaining happiness, and for happiness he offers two synonyms: 
“the good life” and “doing well.” © But what constitutes happiness, he 
admits, is a matter of dispute. Three prominent paths may be followed: 
one of Enjoyment, one of Politics, and one of Contemplation. The first, 
that solely of pleasure, Aristotle considers not fit for men but fit only for 
cattle and beasts, though it may be preferred by the generality of man- 
kind. The second he calls the pursuit of honor, an active life open to 
men of high impulses. He finds it limited, however, in that it depends 
on others for its rewards. A man cannot achieve honor in the field of 
political actions without appealing to others; he seems to be asking for 
reassurance as to his own merit.® Here it is clear that Aristotle is think- 
ing more of the self sufficiency of the individual than of service to the 
state as a whole. The third pathway of living open to men is the life of 
contemplation. This Aristotle finds the path of highest good, because it 
permits the exercise of all the faculties of the soul and results in com- 
plete happiness. Contemplation is the one quality man has in common 





* Aristotle, The Nichomachean Ethics (Loeb Classical Library, 1926), tr. by H. Rackham, 
p. i, 


®Ibid., p. 15. 
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with the gods, Aristotle points out. To become godlike, man will fulfill 
himself through philosophic pursuits.” 

Aristotle’s dictum that the path of contemplation is the highest pur- 
suit open to man would make it impossible for the soldier ever to 
become the perfected individual, for his life dictates to him more or less 
continuous activity of the non-speculative sort. At the conclusion of 
the Ethics, Aristotle realizes that his concept of political science must 
broaden to include the discipline and government of groups and cannot 
rest upon the perfection of the individual. But even in the Politics, a 
series of lectures or essays which follows the Ethics, he still adheres to 
his belief that the ultimate goal of happiness requires a society in which 
a man may withdraw from activity to exercise the faculties of reason 
and speculation.® 

Like Plato, Aristotle was aware that leisure for study depends upon 
the security provided by military force. Without the soldier there would 
be no philosopher, only a slave. Accepting the role of the military man 
as satisfying within itself and compensatory to the man desiring physi- 
cal action, Aristotle allows him only a secondary position to the phi- 
losopher who chooses the life of the gods, the exercise of the divine gifts 
of the soul.® Thus, it is Aristotle who leads the medieval schoolmen to 
assign a subordinate role to the vita activa as contrasted with the vita 
contemplativa and to place the sphere of the active man, including the 
exercise of arms, secondary to the philosophic and speculative man, 
whose thoughts join the blessedness of this world with the blessedness of 
the next. 

“The active life is bondage, whereas the contemplative life is free- 
dom,” writes Saint Thomas Aquinas (1225?-1274?) ,!° quoting Gregory 
the Great (540?-604). In approval, the choice of Mary is cited when 
she sat at the feet of Jesus, listening and contemplating, while Martha 
busied herself about the household tasks. Aquinas recapitulates the 
arguments of Aristotle, confirming as highest those activities in theoret- 
ical rather than practical spheres.’ 





"Ibid., pp. 623, 627. 

*“Tt is evident, therefore, that while all military pursuits are to be deemed honourable, they 
are not so as being the ultimate end of all things but as means to that end.” Aristotle, The 
Politics, op.cit., p. 547. 

*In addition to the security provided by military power, Aristotle concedes that a sufficient 
amount of external goods is necessary to provide happiness. These are shown not to be aims 
in themselves, but incidental to the highest aim, activity of the soul. The Ethics, op cit., p. 43. 


nes = Summa Theologica, literally translated by Fathers of the Dominican Province (1935), 


*Tbid., p. 133. Paralleling the Aristotelian Christian synthesis made by Aquinas is the 
doctrine in Book II of Vincent of Beauvais’ encyclopedic Speculum Majus (Great Mirror). Vin- 
cent’s educational system provides for attaining Wisdom through the study of theoretical or 
speculative science, Virtue through Practical or moral discipline, and the satisfaction of Human 
needs through the study of the Mechanical Arts. It is under the mechanical arts that military 
science appears, along with the study of building, navigation, alchemy, and metals. H. O. 
Taylor, The Medieval Mind (1911, 1927), II, 350-352. 
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By way of summary, it does not distort the medieval picture to say 
that the gap between the scholars in a medieval monastery and the 
knights on horseback was wider than that between the philosophers and 
the soldiers pictured as guardians in Plato’s Republic. I have searched 
in vain for one of King Arthur’s knights noted for learning or philos- 
ophy. In a thirteenth century English romance called King Horn, a 
royal waif is received by a neighboring king who assigns his steward to 
educate him. The boy is taught to hunt and to hawk, to play the harp, 
to carve meat at the table, and to serve the cup. He is knighted not 
long after mastering these accomplishments. There is no indication that 
he ever learned to read or write.'? The Haveloks, Lancelots, Athelstans, 
Gamelyns, and Rolands of the Middle Ages are trained in every mental 
and physical discipline except that of letters. There is no indication that 
Chaucer’s knight or the squire, his son, were in any sense scholars, 
although they were certainly gentlemen and soldiers.** 


iil 


Men at arms in the Middle Ages seem to have retaliated upon the 
Schoolmen by scorning learning, associating it with the term of “clerk,” 
which was derived from “cleric” and throughout the period was mainly 
used for men in church orders. This is made clear by the dialogues in 
the famous Renaissance work II] Libro del Cortegiano (The Book of 
the Courtier), written by Count Baldessare Castiglione, and published 
by the Aldine Press at Venice in 1528. A group of Italian aristocrats 
are gathered at Urbino, in the Apennine hills north of Rome. The 
qualities of the courtly gentleman are under discussion. Count Lewis 
of Canossa, one of the spokesmen in the company, remarks, “ . . . beside 
goodness, the true and principall ornament of the mind in every man 
(I believe) are letters, although ye Frenchmen know onely the nobleness 
of armes . . . so that they doe not only set by [aside] letters, but they 
rather abhorre them, and all learned men they doe count very rascalles, 
and they think it a great villany when any one of them is called a 
Clarke.” ‘* As the discussion proceeds, Lord Julian de Medicis, who has 
listened to Count Lewis disparage the French, agrees that this error 
long reigned among Frenchmen, but he says that on a recent visit to the 
French court, he was told that Monseigneur de Angoulésme, the pros- 
pective king, “highly loved and esteemed letters,”’ so that when he does 





* Middle English Metrical Romances, eds., W. H. French and C. B. Hale (1930), pp. 25-70. 


% “Manly exercises, manners and courtesy, music and singing, knowledge of the order of 
precedency of ranks, and ability to carve, were in early times more important than Latin and 
Philosophy.” F. J. Furnivall, Forewords, Early English Meals and Manners, etc. Early English 
Text Society, No. 32. (London: N. Trubner, 1863). 


“The Book of the Courtier (Everyman Edition, 1928, 1937), p. 68. 
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succeed to the crown the glory of French arms will not exceed the esteem 
with which letters will be held.** Count Lewis then says he is agreeably 
surprised, and he adds that when Frenchmen read of the great soldiers 
in both Greek and Roman times who were also scholars they will have 
further reason to think highly of letters. “For (as you know),” he says 
to his listeners, ‘Alexander had Homer in such reverence, that hee laide 
his Ilias alwaies under his beds head: and hee applyed diligently not 
these studies onely, but also the speculations of Philosophy under the 
discipline of Aristotle. Alcibiades encresed his good conditions, and 
made them greater with letters, and with the instructions of Socrates. 
Also what diligence Cesar used in studie, those thinges which hee had 
so divinely writen him selfe, make triall.”” He cites further such Roman 
generals as Scipio Africanus, Sylla, Pompey, and Brutus, concluding 
with the great enemy of Rome, Hannibal, “which being so excellent a 
Captaine . . . had also understanding in letters, and the knowledge of 
the Greeke tongue. And if I bee not deceived (I trow) I have redde in 
my time, that he left a booke behinde him of his own making in the 
Greeke tongue.” '® Ancient leaders, Castiglione thus points out, united 
the role of soldier with that of scholar. They were proud to read and 
write books as well as to rule armies and to lead men. 

The Courtier was not translated into English until 1561, but thirty 
years earlier an English knight, Sir Thomas Elyot, wrote a book express- 
ing the same ideas about soldiering and learning. Elyot takes issue with 
those noble gentlemen who “without shame, dare affirm, that to a great 
gentilman it is a notable reproche to be well lerned and to be called a 
great clerke: which name they accounte it to be of so base estymation 
that they never have it in their mouthes but whan they speke any thynge 
in derision, which perchance they wold nat do if they had ones layser 
to rede our own cronicle of Englande, where they shall fynde that kynge 
Henry the first, sonne of willyam conquerour, and one of the most noble 
princes that ever reigned in the realme was openly called Henry beau 
clerke which is in englysshe fayre clerk . . . and whether that name be 
to his honour or to his reproche let them juge that do rede and compare 
his lyfe with his two bretherne.” ‘7 Then Elyot points out that William 
Rufus, second son of the Conqueror, was a dissolute tyrant for lack of 
learning, and Robert le courtoise [sic] the oldest son, not “having sem- 
blable learning with said Henry” was vanquished and put to flight. 
Elyot, like Castiglione, cites Alexander of Macedon’s tribute to Aris- 
totle, and Julius Caesar’s pride in oratory as further confirmation of the 





% Loc. cit. 
8 Ibid., p. 69. 
“The Boke Named the Gouernour (Everyman Edition, 1907), p. 50. 
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coupling of learning with leadership and hardihood at arms. After 
further references to emperors who were scholars, he proclaims learning 
to be the one attribute which distinguishes men from trees, beasts, fishes 
and birds, and quotes Diogenes the philosopher who, seeing one without 
learning sitting on a stone, said to them that were with him, “Beholde 
where one stone sytteth on an other.”’® 

An interesting document on training the dual nature of man is pre- 
served in the records of Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Council. It is called 
“Queen Elizabethe’s Achademy” and was addressed to the Queen about 
1570. The author was Sir Humphrey Gilbert, half-brother of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and equally famed as an educated gentleman, naviga- 
tor, and soldier. Sir Humphrey finds fault with the education at Oxford 
(which he attended) and at Cambridge, for emphasizing “only schole 
learninges,”’ whereas, he says, “students utterly lose their tymes, yf they 
doe not follow learning only. Ffor there is no other Gentleman like 
qualitie to be attained.”” He proposes a new academy in which mili- 
tary training will be a part of the curriculum, in addition to the basic 
learning in Greek, Latin grammar, logic, rhetoric, mathematics, civil 
law and divinity. In his final appeal to the Queen, Sir Humphrey cries, 
eloquently, “O noble prince that God shall blesse so farre as to be the 
onely meane of bringing this seely, frosen, Island into such everlasting 
honnour that all the nations of the World shall know and say, when 
the face of an English gentleman appeareth, that he is eyther a Sowl- 
diour, a philosopher, or a gallant Cowrtier: whereby in glory your 
Majesty shall make your self second to no prince living. .. . To con- 
clude, by erecting the Achademie, there shalbe hereafter, in effecte, no 
gentleman within the Realme but good for some what, Whereas now the 
most parte of them are good for nothing.” ?® 

From Sir Humphrey’s sharp remarks, it is clear that letters and the 
humanities had pushed the military sciences into the background, and 
Sir Humphrey is calling for a place in the college curriculum for the 
soldiering arts. Another English soldier, Barnaby Riche, a few years 
later, in 1581, wrote a book which he called Riche his Farewell to Mili- 
tarie Profession: containing verie pleasaunt discourses fit for a peaceable 
tyme. In it, he complains that military men are so neglected and sol- 
diering has fallen into such decay that he has decided to write romances 
to please the women.”° 





* Ibid., p. 52. 
*® “Queen Elizabethes Achademy,” a Book of Precedence, etc., with Essays on Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy. Early English Text Society, Extra Series. No. VIII (1869). 


“To the noble Souldiers, bothe of Englande and Irelande,” in Riche his Farewell to Mili- 
tarie Profession, etc. (London: Robert Walley, 1581). 
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It was at this time, however, that Sir Philip Sidney, soldier-scholar 
himself, was writing a great defense of letters, in which, like Castiglione, 
he was re-stating the ideal that the man of action and the man of con- 
templation should not only be compatible but should share one an- 
other’s spheres of attainment. In The Defense of Poesy, Sidney writes, 
“T dare undertake, Orlando Furioso or honest King Arthur will never 
displease a soldier. . . . And therefore, as I said in the beginning, even 
Turks and Tartars are delighted with poets. Homer, a Greek, flourished 
before Greece flourished; and if to a slight conjecture may be opposed, 
truly it may seem that, as by him their learned men took almost their 
first light of knowledge, so their active men received their first motions 
of courage.” ?? 

The ideal of combining the role of soldier with the role of scholar is 
demonstrated by the motto selected by James VI of Scotland (later 
James I of England) when he published his first book. Over an 
emblem showing a mailed fist holding a sword and a hand holding a 
laurel branch appears a scroll containing the words Marte et Minerva, 
“For War and for Wisdom.” *? A figure of less political consequence 
but of more importance in the arenas of battle and letters was George 
Gascoigne, Elizabethan soldier of fortune, poet and dramatist. Prefac- 
ing his published works is the motto Tam Marti, Quam Mercurio, or 
‘As much the soldier as the man of letters.” 7° 

The individual portraits, as well as the composite one, of Renaissance 
knighthood portrayed by the English poet Edmund Spenser in The 
Faerie Queene illustrate the soldier-scholar as he is the product of all 
disciplines, as they turn to perfection the body, mind, and soul of man. 





** The Defense of Poesy, ed., A. S. Cook (1890), p. 39. 


2 The Essayes of A Prentice, In the Divine Art of Poesie. (Edinburgh: Thomas Vautroul- 
lier, 1584). 


* The Posies of George Gascoigne Esquire. London: H. Bynneman for Richard Smith, 1575. 
Mercury, the son of Jupiter and Maia, symbolizes eloquence and other intellectual accomplish- 
ments, such as astronomy and mathematics. Gascoigne’s step-son, Nicholas Breton, absorbed the 
philosophy of his step-father, for he took the motto Marti Mercurius, “Mercury for Mars,” and 
in 1580 issued a dialogue called “The Scholer and the Souldiour.” It appeared in Breton’s 
volume The Wil of Wit, Wits Will, or Wils Wit. In the third dialogue, a scholar sits on a 
bankside, weary of travel and eating a crust of bread. He is joined by a soldier. After debating 
the relative merits of their callings, the soldier points out that as the ground produces different 
fruits, so nature produces different temperaments in men, some for the life of arms, others for 
the life of books. At last, the scholar cites David and Marcus Aurelius as instances of men who 
were both scholars and soldiers, and concludes: “. .. that the Scholler is so fit a Companion for 
the Souldiour, as that they cannot well bee one without the other: and being together do deserve 
the greatest honour of all men living . . . and the one is so necessarie unto the other, that some 
men doe thinke the one and the other is as it were Alter ipse: so that they doe deserve like 
honor, and not one to be higher then [sic] the other.” The soldier gives assent and prays that 
he and his friend, the scholar, may together with humble hearts “walke the waye that at the 
latter day wee may haue cause to say, Truth will not leade astray.” From the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library copy, printed by Thomas Creede, the edition of 1606. 
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Christopher Marlowe’s dramatic portrayal of the Scythian Tambur- 
laine, represents a medieval Tartar chieftain as a Renaissance warrior 
poet, viewing conquest in his mind’s eye as a thing of beauty purifying 
the world of its dross and imperfection. 

“Do you not remember, lady,” says Nerissa to Portia in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, “in your father’s time, a Venetian, a scholar and a 
soldier, that came hither in company of the Marquis of Montferrat?” 


Portia: “Yes, yes, it was Bassanio, as I think he was called.” 


Nerissa: “True, Madam: he of all the men that ever my foolish 
eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady.” ** 


I presume Bassanio was also handsome of countenance and bearing, but 
he had those two most important of all Renaissance qualities, learning 
and military science. Shakespeare’s Hamlet, scholar-swordsman and 
soldier-prince, is faced with both philosophic and bloody decisions. In 
the conflict, to quote Ophelia, a “noble mind is here o’erthrown” and 
the “courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword . . . quite, quite 
down.” 5 

Lope de Vega (1562-1635) is the supreme Spanish expositor of the 
soldier-scholar. Cyrano de Bergerac (1619-1655) may be the greatest 
French exponent of sword-play and poetry, of arms and the book. 
Cervantes (1574-1616), in creating Don Quixote, wrote the most 
admirable defense of the military man against his detractors. Out of 
the mouth of his Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance come words 
which are a direct answer to Plato, Aristotle, and the medievalists, who 
rate the service of the soldier less than the contribution of the scholar 
to man in this world or the next. “Away with those that shall affirm 
learning to surpasse armes,” cries Don Quixote, “for I will say unto 
them... that they know not what they say.” 
For the reason which such men doe most urge, and to which they most relye is, 
that the travailes of the spirit doe farre exceed those of the body: and that 
the use of armes are only exercised by the body, as if it were an office fit for 
porters, for which nothing were requisite but bodily forces, or as if in that which 
wee that professe it doe call armes, were not included the acts of Fortitude, 
which require deepe understanding to execute them, or as if the Warriours 


minde did not labour as well as his body, who had a great armie to leade and 
command, or the defense of a besieged Cittie. 


He then points out that the strategy of war and the exercise of arms 
require understanding in addition to corporeal strength. Furthermore, 
he says the end of arms is to produce peace, the highest gift known to 





* The Merchant of Venice, I, ii, 122-131. 
* Hamlet, III, i, 158-162. 
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mankind and the first good news which the angels sang on the eve of 
Christ’s Nativity. To achieve this blessing soldiers endure hardships 
no scholar can match.”° 

The modern world, like the Renaissance of Shakespeare’s Hamlet and 
the chivalry of Cervante’s Don Quixote, can be “quite, quite down” if 
the sphere of the soldier and the sphere of the scholar remain at odds. 
Science and military power together are the guardians of our security. 
In our universities, we are today educating soldier-scholars, combining 
the two roles in a curriculum where men and women are trained to 
serve in our “most nobly constituted state.” The ideals of Plato’s guardi- 
ans are again being realized in our general philosophy if not in all the 
details he dictated. Among our leaders, I believe, we can point to a 
Theodore Roosevelt, a Dwight Eisenhower, a Winston Churchill and to 
others as men who have realized the motto of George Gascoigne and 
the Renaissance, Tam Marti, Quam Mercurio, ‘As much the soldier as 
the man of letters.” 





* The History of the Valourous and Wittie Knight-Errant Don Quixote of the Mancha. 
Translated out of the Spanish by Thomas Shelton. Two volumes. (London: Edward Blount 
and W. Barret, 1612; Edward Blount, 1620). 





THE CONTEMPORARY PROBLEM OF 
FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


T IS a strange anomaly that on the one hand, while we in America now 

have naturalistic and secular presuppositions structured into many 
of our academic disciplines, on the other hand there is a new ac- 
cession of piety among many of the most influential of our contem- 
porary intellectuals: men of the stature of W. H. Auden in America, 
Graham Greene in Britain, Malraux and the Christian existentialists 
like Marcel in Europe. And possibly the greatest single intellectual influ- 
ence in America is that of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Dorothy Sayers has something to the effect that Christianity, once 
indicted as a soothing syrup for lowbrows, is now in danger of coming 
under condemnation as a close preserve of the highbrows. No doubt 
she has in mind literary men of the stamp of Eliot, Auden and Chris- 
topher Fry, with their erudite and obscure apologetics. 

But it is not all highbrow. One of the mysteries of life in America is 
the extraordinary bulk of popular piety. The fastest-growing sects are 
the “holiness” groups, but it is also true that all the major religious 
communities are growing at a rate greater than that of the population. 
And for this there is no apparent explanation; none in the intellectual 
climate of our schools, none in the crisis-character of our times,’ none 
in the prevailing quality of our religious witness (unless we take Ameri- 
can religion to be a straight appeal to the gullible, the panicky and the 
conventional, and it is not really as bad as all that). 

In Graham Greene’s latest book, The End of the Affair, there is an 
illuminating comment on this conjunction of secularist theory with 
mounting piety: in the figure of Sarah, the adulteress turned saint, 
whose conversion is aided by her encounter with the devoted atheist 
Richard, who undertakes by argument to rid her of the growing burden 
of belief. The more he labors at his proofs for the non-existence of God, 
the more the conviction of God’s reality is burned into her by Rich- 
ard’s disinterested love of truth, and his disinterested concern to win 
and hold for her the freedom of unbelief. “You did it, you know,” she 
tells him after her conversion. 

This is all by way of suggestion that the issues of faith and knowledge 
— in our day as always — lie much deeper than the level of reasoning. 
How often a student, after exposing himself to the devoted scepticism 





1I was in East London, England, during the “blitz” period: and neither then nor later has 
there been any evidence that crisis and catastrophe quicken piety. It may make an occasion 
for piety: its total effect religiously depends on the quality of religious witness in the crisis. 
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and relativism of his instructors, responds not by embracing nihilism, 
but by joining one of the dogmatic and liturgical churches. We are at 
liberty to interpret this quite simply as a flight to authority; but that is 
a shade too slick. It is also true that life has depths — and that even 
the areas of life subject to the descriptive and analytic disciplines have 
depths — which are not exhausted in the descriptive and analytic dis- 
ciplines. 

The man of science knows the girth 

And most dimensions of the earth, 

The substances of moon and sun, 

How planets in their courses run; 

And much I cannot well explain 

About the structure of the brain. 

But what the goal, and why the soul 

And whence the wonder of the whole 

Amazing show, are questions still 

As awkward as the human will, 

Unplumbed by spectroscope or prism, 

But sketched out in the catechism.? 


The distinction between fact and meaning, between fact and value, is 
so generally taken for granted outside the dwindling groups of dogmatic 
positivists, that very little remains, except for the historian of ideas, of 
the 19th century religion-science conflict. It is patent that salvation is 
not by ratiocination, that the science which supplies the ingredients of 
progress supplies also the ingredients of more ingenious evil, possibly of 
catastrophe. It is a commonplace not only of the church moralist, but 
of the politician-turned-moralist, that our technics are dangerous in the 
hands of moral idiots, and that even the social sciences can be instru- 
ments of totalitarian manipulation. 

We are about ready to oppose to the archaic notion that science will 
illumine the ultimates, the perception that if a proposition can be 
proved, it is ipso facto to be labelled trivial. None of the commitments 
by which we live, and for which we would hope to be prepared to die, 
are logically and scientifically demonstrable. It becomes increasingly 
clear that the scientific disciplines can retain their authentic status and 
extend their usefulness, on condition only that they do not give way to, 
or repent in time of, the idolatry of scientism. 

So much for the changing temper of the times: to a temper more 
congenial to piety. More congenial, however, be it noted, both to true 
and false piety. Neither the increasing bulk of popular piety, nor the 
mounting demand for “religion” on the college campus, is unqualifiedly 
wholesome. 





? Source unknown. 

















THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE 


II 


The riddle of American life in this area is not only the bulk of formal 
piety, but the widespread assumption that religion-in-general is a good 
thing which we ought to have more of, and the genial equation of the 
somewhat intricate and dogmatic tradition of the Christian West with 
the intellectual and humane instincts of all good men. How many 
Protestant-trained undergraduates work on this assumption: that relig- 
ion is a good thing wherever you find it; that it consists in belief in a 
Supreme Being and a Moral Law; that of course being American we 
profess the indigenous variety of it which happens to be Christianity; 
that this is a harmless parochialism which can — by a judicious course 
or two in comparative religion — be checked before it turns into relig- 
ious imperialism. 

This is to give religion much too much credit. For historically reli- 
gion has been both progressive and reactionary, both uniting and divi- 
sive, both sophisticated and superstitious. There is no necessary or 
actual affinity between the world-renouncing piety of Asian religion and 
the earthy piety of the Biblical tradition, between Gandhi and Franco, 
Billy Graham and Pope Pius XII, Jacques Maritain and the snake-hand- 
lers of Tennessee, Reinhold Niebuhr (who makes rigorous criticism of 
our political-economic status quo) and James Fifield, Jr. (who appar- 
ently believes that Senator McCarthy is the prototype of a Christian 
statesman). 

My own presuppositions are Christian and Protestant, and it is from 
that general perspective that I set out what seem to be the hopeful signs 
on the frontier between faith and knowledge. 


1. THE RECOVERY OF BIBLICAL AUTHORITY WITHOUT OBSCURANT- 
IsM. Christian faith and theology is learning after decades of conflict 
and adjustment to stand again on its own essential ground, which is 
the religious authority of Holy Scripture: and this without any depend- 
ence on the untenable literalism which was an artificial defense against 
the liberal modernism which took no adequate account of the character 
of the Bible as canonical Scripture. Of course the Bible is (a) a resource 
for the history of the Ancient Near East, and for first-century Hel- 
lenism in some of its aspects. (b) a source-book for religious ideas, 
though it is not so prolific here as might be expected, since the Hebrews 
were little given to speculation. But it is finally intelligible only as 
canonical Scripture, that is, as the record of the faith of a Community. 
Even the structure of its parts is determined by the fact that both in 
Old Testament and in New Testament you have a Community setting 
out the basis of the Faith by which it lives. For the believing Commun- 
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ity both Jewish and Christian what you have here is Heilsgeschichte 
(sacred history: history of salvation), that piece of history in which 
God peculiarly discloses His way and His will, that piece of history 
therefore which is the clue to all history. For the Jew it is “open”’ his- 
tory whose fulfillment waits for the coming of the Messiah or the age of 
the Messiah: for the Christian it has its crown and climax in Jesus as 
the Christ, in whom the whole history has its focus, and who is the 
logos (logic if you will) of life-and-history’s meaning. 

One could dwell at length on the uniqueness of the interpretation of 
life and history which stems from here. Its best modern interpreter to 
my mind is Reinhold Niebuhr, though he is by no means alone. It 
implies among other things a flat rejection of oversimple meanings (ra- 
tionalism or naturalism, optimism or pessimism, etc.), the recognition 
(in Jewish Messianism and Christian eschatology) that life and history 
pose problems for which they do not provide the ingredients of a solu- 
tion; the perception that history is not a problem-solving process, but 
itself part of the problem; and a consequent vital and historical realism 
which plumbs the depths of life in a fashion which neither speculative 
idealism nor scientific naturalism has the power or range to do. 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXISTENTIALISM. Existentialism is here 
used as a catch-all term for the whole trend of thought, over the last 
hundred years, which includes thinkers as diverse as Kierkegaard and 
Marx, Marcel the Roman Catholic and Sartre the atheist. Its common 
element is the conviction that life is more than either inductive or 
deductive logic, that the truth of life yields itself rather to the integral 
will than to the detached, even dedicated, mind. 

For our purpose it may be taken to mean that all the convictions on 
which life depends are in the nature of the case unverifiable; that the 
process of life depends more on decision than on ratiocination; that 
values are shaped more by community and commitment than by specu- 
lation. Take two homely examples of what is meant: a. Here is an 
atheistic professor who has the choice of two jobs; one paying $10,000 
a year with the imposition of an obnoxious oath, the other paying 
$6,000 a year with authentic academic freedom. The choice here is an 
act of faith — in truth or in cash, in the true God or in an idol. The 
choice itself is a credo: the man as he makes it declares who his God is. 
And from the Christian point of view it is the choice that matters, not 
the abstract affirmation of atheism or of theism. b. Here is a student at 
Stanford (or Oregon or Utah) who comes to college shouting the slo- 
gans of freedom. He is tired of parental restraints, of the bondage of 
outworn formulae and desiccated codes. He will play the field both as 
to girls and as to ideas. No commitments for him, no firm “philosophy 
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of life.’ He is dedicated to freedom and to prodigality. But in his 
junior year note the transformation: almost overnight his values shift 
and change. He is dedicated now not to freedom but to bondage, not 
to prodigality but to frugality. He wants to get married, and he will 
save every cent to make it possible. Here is a changed man indeed: and 
he changed not because he took an additional four-unit course in phi- 
losophy, or because he gathered in some new empirical data to build up 
his scientific account of life and of the world. No: he met a sophomore 
out of one of the women’s residences. Just that. He looked in her eyes 
and she looked in his, and life had a new focus and a new proportion. 
What seemed trivial is now portentous; what seemed important is now 
and forever in the discard. 

This is existential decision. This is in fact the way in which life’s 
values are shaped. This is the element which eludes empirical descrip- 
tion, laboratory analysis and totalitarian manipulation. And this is 
the stuff of life. So life’s essential values are formed and life-and-death 
decisions made — in community and in encounter. This is what exis- 
tentialism is about, in my lay understanding of it. 

Life is in process of breaking the strait jacket of mere intellectual- 
ism and of barren scientism, and is asserting itself again; not by argu- 
ment — though the theories it destroys are intellectually vulnerable 
— but by a mighty thump on its own chest. Admittedly this kind 
of vitalism has all kinds of horrific possibilities. It may issue and does 
issue in nihilism and in Fascism. But life is always dangerous, nor can 
its vitalities be rightly brought under any kind of discipline — like the 
idolatrous disciplines of reason or the state — which are both narrower 
and shallower than life itself. Life is rightly subject only to Him who 
is its Source and its Goal — which brings us to a consideration of a 
neglected, even discarded, category, the category of 


3. REVELATION. For 1. and 2., weighed together, add up to a new 
possibility of understanding what Revelation means. 

It is the Christian affirmation that knowledge of life’s source and goal 
is accessible not to reason, either speculative or empirical, but from 
Revelation and to Faith. Now this, because it has been caricatured, has 
the smell of obscurantism. But we have already indicated by analogy 
what is at stake here. The Stanford student’s encounter with the love 
and light of his life, who reshapes his loyalties and transmutes his val- 
ues: this is analogy of revelation. Here is a personal event which illu- 
mines other facts and events, sets them in order and organizes them 
around an authentic center. The Christian affirmation is that a particu- 
lar constellation of events — the biblical history whose center is Christ 
— has this kind of revelatory meaning for all men. As John Middleton 
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Murry puts it, “Christ is the incandescent core of all reality .. .”* The 
encounter with Him, which is by Scripture and Sacrament and Com- 
munity, is the place at which life and history yield up their meaning, 
where values are shaped and events are seen in true proportion.* He is 
the logos of existence, its ultimate ground and inherent meaning. But 
notice that this logos is not an intellectual principle as with the Greeks, 
but the embodiment (Incarnation) of Love. 

Here is a mode of knowledge which, while denying the validity nei- 
ther of speculation nor of empirical science, stands on its own essential 
ground. Its validity cannot be demonstrated any more than can life’s 
worth or love’s logic. But its legitimacy, even its inevitability, can. 
Faith, it is called; but not faith in the sense of “believing what you know 
isn’t true,” but faith which has its analogy in the way in which life- 
decisions are actually made, whether we make profession of piety or not 
— by community, encounter and decision.® 


Ill 


This central Christian affirmation about the nature and source of 
religious conviction sets particular problems for the relation of Faith 
and Learning, and for the institutional relationship of Church and 
University. There is space only to indicate what seems to be the heart 
of the problem. 

The plain fact is that the whole question is up for discussion again, 
not only as a matter of scholarly theory, but at the level of popular and 
practical demand. What is in question, from one point of view, is the 
character of the university as a community of scholars, and this is being 
canvassed in a growing series of influential books.* The issue is not 
simple. Simple enough it is to meet the growing demand for more and 
more adequate treatment of the history, psychology and sociology of 
religion: Simple even in most university situations to supply general 
descriptive courses on the major religious communities in East and 
West. But this is the periphery of the problem and not its core. The 
heart of the problem lies somewhere between two poles: 





*“Christ is the incandescent core of all reality, the fountain of the world’s incessant reno- 
vation.” In the broadcast series published in England as Europe in Travail. 


“This is part of the meaning of the Church’s age-old struggle against all forms of Gnosticism, 
of salvation by sophistication. The point is to affirm a locus of meaning which is accessible to 
wise and to simple alike. It is here, by the way, that the church-on-the-corner has an edge 
over the university community, in terms of truth-for-life. 


*Does not recent educational theory emphasize a “transmissive education” which offers 
another analogy of what is meant here? 


*Nash, The University and the Modern World. Moberly, The Crisis in the University. 
(Two British treatments with American implications.) Lowry, The Mind’s Adventure. Van 
Dusen, God in Education. 

There are also the Hazen Foundation booklets on the relation of religion to the various uni- 
versity disciplines (shortly to be published as one volume), recent books by Amos Wilder, 
George Buttrick, and others. 
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a. The character of the university community itself. Here we deal 
in common-places; for example, the fragmentation of the curriculum 
by the autonomy of individual disciplines and the increase of specializa- 
tion. Where and how in this desiccated situation does the student find 
the ingredients of a philosophy of life? Again: the growing recognition 
that the pretense of scholarly objectivity is very little more than a pre- 
tense, and cannot be much more than a pretense. The recognition that 
neither history nor the social sciences, for example, can be taught with- 
out selection of data and choice of emphasis or de-emphasis; and that 
in every such choice there is an existential decision and an implied 
dogma about life’s meaning. 

The critics of the “secular” university are wise if they do proper 
honor to its very great achievements in scholarly productivity and the 
rejection of heteronomous tyranny (i.e. the subjection of truth to dogma 
either political or religious). But they are right when they insist that the 
implicit presuppositions of the scholarly undertaking should be made 
explicit; and that the pretense of objectivity is very generally a cloak 
for a naturalistic postulate.’ 


b. The character of the Christian community. In these United 
States, to take up the domestic problem as it really impinges, the Church 
as it becomes increasingly self-conscious, and conscious also of the rel- 
evance of the truth it holds to every intellectual discipline, will simply 
not be satisfied that there should be a descriptive treatment of religion- 
in-general. It holds with increasing articulateness a Faith which is 
essentially the faith of a community and not a set of ideas. It is at once 
an ingredient of the Western tradition (this is taken account of more 
or less adequately in courses on Western Civilization and the like), but 
stands also over against the Western and every other tradition. The 
Faith, according to its own understanding of itself, is conjoined to the 
tradition yet does not derive from it. It validates the tradition’s virtues 
while holding a final criterion of judgment over its real faults and par- 
tial gains. Holding such a faith the Church must be related to the 
university in some such way as it is perennially related to the state: 
disparate yet conjoined. 

From this point of view the Faith which is the faith of a community 
can be rightly apprehended only in some sense from within that Com- 
munity: and when this faith is taught in so far as it can be taught, it 
can be rightly communicated only by those who hold it. 





"A faculty group in one of our most influential universities met student demand for the 
teaching of religion by the grudging agreement that “It might be taught, provided it were 
taught by someone who did not believe in it.” 
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So the problem is not the communication of religious ideas at the 
intellectual level. That is simplicity itself compared with the real prob- 
lem, which is to devise ways and means by which the Community of 
Faith can be related to the Community of Learning in such fashion that 
each can be true to itself. The problem is not a little complicated by the 
fact that both are sectarian: the church sorely divided along the denom- 
inational frontiers, the university split into separate and truncated 
disciplines. 

I have met some pious persons who agree too easily with the egregious 
Mr. Buckley, in God and Man at Yale, that the simple solution is to 
capture Boards of Trustees and then fire all the atheists. This is strateg- 
ically dangerous, since there is no guarantee that one fine day secular 
philosophies may not again take charge of the Boards; it is also more 
than doubtful constitutionally; but more important, it denies the right 
of the university to be true to itself. For the university like the mind of 
man should be, in William Blake’s phrase, “A thoroughfare for all 
thoughts and not a select party.” 

The most that the Christian community can ask for is that it be 
invited to the party. By the best devices of men and as far as the law 
allows it should be free to witness to the Faith through the mouths of 
its own spokesmen and in that Faith’s own terms, and that in the cur- 
riculum as well as alongside it. 


There are three general types of scholarly community in which the 
problem impinges somewhat variously, and the tempo of progress cor- 
respondingly differs: 


1. In church-related colleges there is no particular problem of prin- 
ciple, though they have private and practical problems of their own. 


2. In many privately-endowed universities and colleges experiments 
are being made to bring together the Community of Faith and the Com- 
munity of Learning: not always in the clear-cut fashion I have desired, 
and not always in terms of their own authentic natures. But at Stan- 
ford, for example, the Lecturer in Religion is explicitly commissioned 
to teach the Christian faith and tradition in its own terms and in his 
own way, not in a separate department but in elective courses lodged 
within the Humanities Program. The aim is simply that any student 
who wants it may have access to the Christian inheritance, presented 
by its own spokesmen, in an intellectually respectable fashion, and in 
relation to the other university disciplines. 
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3. About state universities the question has been raised whether 
they have not unduly limited themselves in terms at least of the Federal 
constitution. Van Dusen makes the point very strongly that the con- 
stitution-makers and the framers of the First Amendment, if indeed 
they intended a “wall of separation,” as the courts have believed, did 
not intend that wall of separation in the sphere of administration to 
be an iron curtain in the sphere of ideas. In Iowa, Minnesota and Ore- 
gon, for example, means have been found to let the Christian tradition 
be made explicit for study in the university program, and we shall see 
more experiment along this line. 

Whether progress at the practical level be fast or slow, nothing is to 
be gained by building programs which ignore the authentic nature of 
faith and of learning, which must be distinguished if they are to be 
fruitfully conjoined. 

IV 


There are two final things one is tempted to say to those who are 
rightly and piously concerned to “make a Christian impact” in the stu- 
dent community, or to “combat secularism” in the college curriculum. 


a. The real problem from the Christian point of view is never phil- 
osophic atheism. That, simply because it is intellectual, is always 
secondary. Formal and philosophic atheism may cloak a variety of exis- 
tential attitudes, some close kin to faith. The more deadly atheism is 
fear of facts; either the facts with which learning deals, or the facts on 
which faith is grounded. The pious flee the former, the pious secularists 
the latter. 

There is a particular problem for those of us who care about the 
integrity of the Christian witness on the campus. It is simply not good 
enough that students with a background of piety should have no alter- 
native except to concede to relativism, to take refuge in pietism, or to 
retain an infantile piety as a sort of vermiform appendix in a developing 
intellectual organism. Our voluntary church groups have a good deal 
to answer for here. Their work in study and discussion often has no 
kind of parity with curricular standards. 


b. We must ask for nothing that threatens the legitimate, if relative, 
autonomy of the scientific disciplines. When they won that autonomy 
against the heteronomous tyranny of an obscurantist religion they did 
the work of God. If they know their business they will keep it against all 
the assaults of the pious; and from our point of view they should keep 
it, since there is no authentic piety to be won at the price of intellectual 
and scientific integrity. 





® State laws are diverse and cannot be discussed in detail. 
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Pascal has a wise word about two types of wise men. There are those, 
he says, who love and serve God with all their heart because they know 
him; and there are those who seek God with all their heart because they 
do not know Him — yet. The first group constitutes the Community 
of Faith: the two groups together can make a vital Community of 
Learning. Those who neither know Him nor seek Him — which is to 
seek Truth in its total range and depth — not only betray man’s chief 
end, but in so far as they participate in the Community of Learning, 
condemn it to fragmentation and to meaninglessness. 


PATERNAL 


Give him a lamb as white as devotion 
for his eyes, for his arms, and let it stand 
by his bed; and wait for him in the morning 


to cry for his treasure, to reach out a hand. 


Give him an arrow as sharp as deception 

in the spring of his years, and train him well, 
though he cringes, to aim at the wild heart running; 
and slap back his tears, and praise with a yell. 


Give him the feast of the cunning hunter 

in the soft evening light, with cheer, with grace. 
Is the guest, unseen, a man at the table, 

or does murder lurk in the young son’s face? 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
HOLY BIBLE. The Revised Standard Version (RSV) of the Old and New 


Testaments. (One volume, bound in maroon buckram, $6.00. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1952.) 


“The greatest Bible news in 341 years” is the now familiar slogan advertizing 
the publication of this Bible. It would be hard to say whether this is “greater 
Bible news” than was the publication of the Revised Version of 1881-1885 and 
its brother the American Standard Version of 1901, or of the American Version 
(University of Chicago) of the 1930’s, each in its own day. For our own day 
it is certainly very exciting news because the idea of this Bible is so ideal. 
The purpose was twofold: to incorporate “the best results of modern scholarship 
as to the meaning of the Scriptures,” and to replace now strange and obscure 
diction from the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries with the English of 
the present; yet, in making both of these kinds of change, “to stay as close to the 
Tyndale-King James tradition” as possible. This is almost like having everything. 

This Bible announces itself as “an authorized revision of the American 
Standard Version, which was a revision of the King James Version.” It is not, 
the Committee of translators tells us, “a new translation in the language of 
today. It is not a paraphrase which aims at striking idioms. It is a revision 
which seeks to preserve all that is best in the English Bible as it has been known 
and used through the years.” Disappeared have “thou” in its various forms 
and the “-eth’s” and other verb-forms that go with them, except when the 
Deity is spoken to or of; so also “it came to pass,” “howbeit,” “for that” (mean- 
ing “because”),“prevent” (meaning “precede”), and others. For Coverdale’s 
radiant, sensitive “lovingkindness” we now have “steadfast love.” Some loss has 
been suffered in subtle flavor and sonority and elegant lyric rhythm. And yet, 
when you measure by such touchstones as Isaiah 35, or Job 3, or Psalm 23, or 
Genesis 1, you are amazed at the degree to which the sharpened accuracy and 
clearness unite with those qualities which made the King James Version, as 
our translators ardently acknowledge, “the noblest monument of English prose.” 
Let this serve for illustration: “Each will be like a hiding-place from the wind, 
a covert from the tempest; like streams of water in a dry place, like the shade of 
a great rock in a weary land.” 

If it was necessary to revise the King James Version in the 1880's, it is even 
more necessary to do it today. Scholars know better how to purify the tradi- 
tional Hebrew text of errors by methods which are entirely reasonable. We 
are living in the golden age of Biblical archaeology, and, in the light of newly 
unearthed Semitic languages (like Ugaritic) and really ancient manuscripts, we 
are able as never before to understand Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic and the 
ancient Hebrew ideas and ways. Likewise, the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament (1946) has made fullest use of the accelerated progress of 
archaeology and the acquisition of better Greek manuscripts and a wholly truer 
insight into New Testament Greek than were available to the revisers of 
the 1880's. 
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“Many difficulties and obscurities remain.” The Committee are conscientious 
men. They know this is not the finally perfect Bible. Their New Testament, as 
now combined with their Old Testament, contains, they say, about eighty 
changes they made in the 1946 translation, largely for greater accuracy and 
clearness but also for felicity of style. At this very moment, scholars are propos- 
ing changes in the original texts and in their interpretation. Progress in the 
techniques of the scholars will continue. In the fulness of time, another search- 
ing revision of the translation of both Testaments will be required. 

The present revision, or translation, has been in charge of an eminently 
responsible body, the Division of Christian Education of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. The actual work 
of revision, or translation, these fifteen years, was performed by a Committee of 
thirty-two of the most illustrious American Biblical scholars. Happily, they 
included Edgar J. Goodspeed and James Moffatt, who themselves were authors 
of very valuable translations; the prince of Old Testament archaeologists, 
William F. Albright; and, also for the Old Testament, the Jewish scholar, Harry 
M. Orlinsky. On general principles, it is to be regretted that another Jewish 
scholar or two were not included in this magnificent Committee. It may be 
a long time before the standard Jewish translation of the Old Testament, “The 
Holy Scriptures” (1917), will be revised. 

This new Bible is printed on a large page in a pleasant large type, and is 
handsomely bound. Poetry is printed as verse; the prose, in paragraphs; and 
the main themes are stated at the tops of the pages. 

This new monument to the “Tyndale-King James tradition” will not supersede 
the King James Bible, as the King James Bible superseded the Geneva Bible 
and the others of which it was the inheritor, but it takes a proud place among 
the indispensable modern English Bibles — invaluable to the student, the 
interpreter in the pulpit, and the home-reader. Truly, the nation is exalted, 
humanity is honored, by the service which our Semitics and Classics depart- 
ments, the Council of Churches, and the publisher have here conferred upon 
the English-speaking world. 


University of Utah 


Louis C. ZUCKER 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH. By Herbert Agar (237 pages, $3.00. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952.) 


In the old days when criticism was easier both to read and to write than 
it now is, there were critics who asked of the author only that he show a well 
defined purpose, and that in his writing he realize his purpose with skill and 
thoroughness. There always were, of course, the Olympians, who required also 
that the author’s intention be an eminently worthy one. Judged by such criteria, 
Herbert Agar, it seems to me, has succeeded admirably in his new book A 
Declaration of Faith. 

Though the book was born of the current world problem, its primary concern 
is the predicament of the West. In this predicament Agar sees but an enlarged 
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recurrence of the troubles which, in one form or another, and in one place 
or another, have plagued Western peoples from the first Greek city-state to the 
last totalitarian empire. The questions posed in the book are obvious but 
momentous ones: Will the peoples of the West at last grasp the meaning 
of their history and learn its lessons? Wéill they, in the light of those lessons, 
begin to fashion among themselves and for themselves an invincible unity and 
an enduring peace? Or will they go blindly on in their separate and conflicting 
ways, repeating their old follies and re-enacting their old tragedies? 

For it is Agar’s conviction that history does have discernible meaning, that 
from it peoples may learn lessons and avert disasters. He believes that out of 
the centuries of Western struggle, secular and religious, there has finally emerged 
something that explains the struggle, something that now permits of description 
or definition. Our time cries for the formulation of this something as a creed 
or as an article of faith, in the active acceptance of which the West may find 
a way to unity and peace. A Declaration of Faith is, therefore, an essay in 
definition. It is, says Agar, “one man’s contribution toward possessing our 
heritage, toward answering the question: What is the faith of the West?” 

Central and most important in the Western heritage of faith, as Agar sees it, 
is the proposition that government must never be permitted to rule in matters 
of conscience. It must never fail to distinguish between the things of Caesar 
and the things of God. This prohibition or limitation is rooted in a “natural law” 
which ordains that men must not degrade the moral freedom and dignity of 
their neighbors or fellowmen. The “musts” here proposed are not relative or 
temporary. They repose on the unshakable stability of truth. Their ultimate 
sanction is found if not in a divine imperative at least in a deep and unalterable 
human need. 

All of the wars of the West involving Christian against pagan, pope against 
emperor, Catholic against Protestant, democrat against despot, have had their 
origins in a disregard or violation of this great principle. The tragedy of the 
West has been that neither Christian nor pagan, pope nor emperor, Protestant 
nor Catholic, democrat nor despot, has long remained a wise and righteous 
custodian either of the things of Caesar or of the things of God. No wars have 
been more insane, more bestial, than some that have been prosecuted in the 
name of Christ. The great shibboleths of democracy — freedom and equality — 
have at times been merely rallying cries for the forces of tyranny. Patriotism, 
love of country, has frequently evoked the egotism and fanaticism of extreme 
nationalism. Nationalism run amuck has led again and again to international 
disaster. Agar’s evidence is history, and much of his book is a statement and 
interpretation of historical facts. The relevancy of his facts to his thesis and 
the soundness of his interpretations are matters best left to the speciai student. 
I may say only that I find Agar persuasive as well as moving. 

In our contemporary search for formulas for peace we shall miss our way, 
Agar warns, if we fashion issues in terms of black and white, of bad and good 
men, of despots and democrats, of believers and unbelievers. These are abusive, 
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divisive, fighting words expressive of fear, confusion, and frustration. They are 
irrational attempts to rationalize the insanity that has led or is leading to war. 
War is “the supreme expression of the evil that fights the good in man’s soul.” 
It is also “the anger of bewildered peoples in front of questions they can’t 
answer.” And so the wars of the West have never been clear-cut struggles of 
democracy with tyranny, of Yahweh with Dagon. Rather they have been a “tale 
of half-good men killing each other for half-good causes.” 

If the free peoples of the West would construct an enduring unity against 
the enemies of freedom, they must build on a “moral unanimity” that would 
preserve at all costs the freedom and dignity of the human mind and spirit. 
But they must build in the spirit of humility and compassion. “The West, 
if true to itself,” writes Agar, “will never choose to unite in a league of 
righteousness pledged to put down the sins of others. But it may unite in a 
league of humility, to help itself to be less sinful, less avaricious at the expense 
of its fellow citizens, and thus stronger and abler to help all men. The strength 
would come not from fear —but as all good things do come, from trying to 
obey the law of nature. Grace bestows faith; humility bestows strength; man 
saves his life by being willing to lose it.” 

And it is only in this spirit that the West may hope to draw Russia to it. 
Unity and peace are products of faith, not of fear. “Fear leads to alliances 
which may win wars but which seldom prevent them. Faith leads to friendship, 
to a knowledge that we are dealing always with human personalities, never 
with abstractions, always with men and women, never with ‘communists.’ And 
this in turn leads to generosity, to a sense of the larger tragedy which embraces 
our enemies as well as ourselves.” And always in the presence of tragedy men 
of good will have felt a profound pity. Human suffering is always out of 
proportion to mistakes made or sins committed. 

Agar writes frankly as a Christian believer. His convictions regarding the 
world problem and its solution are rooted in a deep sense of Christian values. 
The greatest thing in the world is the human personality. It does not profit a 
man to gain the whole world, if in so doing he lose his soul. But the greatest 
resource of the soul, lost or likely to be lost, is the power of self-redemption. 
If a man so wills, he can go his way and sin no more. And what is true of a 
man is true of peoples. 

A footnote of doubt to Agar’s finale of faith. As I listen in academic seclusion 
to the quiet, informed, and conciliatory voices of the Agars and Overstreets of 
our time, I am temporarily reassured. There is still sweet reasonableness among 
men. But when, from the political forums, I hear the raucous, empty, and 
belligerent voices of those who really determine the course of history, I am 
always discouraged — and a little frightened. There is so little real wisdom 
in high places. If only the politicians could move out and the philosophers in! 
If only there were a time for such a change! Plato had the idea but realized 
it only in a dream. Is it only in utopias that wise men have a chance to rule? 


Ditka Vous Untonsty ParLey A. CHRISTENSEN 
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REASON AND ANTI-REASON IN OUR TIME: The Struggle for Man’s 
Mind. By Karl Jaspers. Translated by Stanley Godman. (96 pages, $2.00. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952.) 


At the outset of this small but interesting book, Jaspers states that he wishes 
“to draw attention to the essential and general factor of philosophical think- 
ing,” ie. the faculty of “Reason.” In this faculty he hopes to rediscover, or 
rather to re-establish, a common ground among philosophers, which he finds 
lacking in contemporary philosophy. Before dealing with the faculty of “Reason” 
per se, however, Jaspers tries to prove first that modern science is an “in- 
dispensable constituent of Reason” and that science is the “condition of all 
true philosophy.” Thus we find him dealing with two intellectual phenomena 
which have found widespread acceptance in our present-day civilization and 
which are characterized by their unscientific attitude. 

The first of these phenomena is Marxism. Clearly and cogently Jaspers 
presents Marx’s scientific, philosophical, and political influence, pointing out 
that even though Marx made many intelligent observations on contemporary 
events, observations which reflect the growing scientific attitude in man, he 
nevertheless “destroyed science in the name of science,” because he represented 
his theory, or his philosophy, as an absolutistic system, in which faith in the 
dialectic formed the keystone. Consequently Marxism became a cult in which 
free inquiry was stifled, if not altogether forbidden. 

Another such phenomenon is psychoanalysis. Jaspers does not repudiate 


in toto everything that passes under this name. He admits that today there 
are many psychoanalysts who love man and “use psychoanalytical methods 


? 


without becoming their slaves.” His criticism is chiefly directed to psycho- 
analysis in so far as it makes the claim to provide absolute knowledge of man. 
This again, as in Marxism, forms a fertile soil for another cult, which is also 
anti-scientific, since its adherents are bound to accept the so-called methods 
provided in their cult and are not allowed to follow their own inclination and 
judgment. 

These two phenomena teach us, according to Jaspers, that science is not 
reliable if it does not reflect on its methodological presuppositions. From the 
other side, however, science must not be seen as the road to all truth, or, in 
Jaspers’ words, science is not “adequate to embrace Truth.” This embracing of 
Truth is done by Reason, “which is the meaning of science and which leads 
to the demand of science.” The reader is by now prepared to move on to what 
Jaspers has in mind with the term “Reason.” It is here, unfortunately, that 
the book does not completely satisfy, due mainly to its brevity. He admits, e.g., 
that one cannot exhaust the theme of Reason in philosophy; consequently in 
this volume he merely tries to characterize the term. This characterization 
is done in a very lucid manner, creating many exciting images, but leaving many 
questions unanswered which may arise in the reader’s mind. For instance, 
one may wonder about the relation of Reason to historicity which Jaspers 
mentions only briefly and does not develop appreciably. However, one does 
get the impression that he means more when he talks about Reason than that 
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which philosophers commonly mean by the term. It is not to be equated with 
the intellect; man’s whole personality has to permeate it. Reason is the will 
to unity, says Jaspers, but a will which is never at rest, never satisfied, and 
which can never find itself at ease in any absolute, since Reason can always 
conceive of different possibilities and avenues to truth. 

In the final chapter Jaspers tells us of the struggle of Reason in our present 
age. Reason must contend with the “unphilosophical spirit which knows 
nothing and wants to know nothing of truth.” This spirit of anti-reason, under 
the pretense of giving man absolute knowledge, gives man only some “fanatical 
pseudo-beliefs” and is conducive only to putting him into a dogmatic slumber 
in which he has visions of myth, magic, or wizardry. The deplorable fact is that 
mankind has fallen victim time and again to these magical philosophers, or 
rather, philosophical magicians. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the book is nevertheless stimulating reading. For 
the reader acquainted with Jaspers’ philosophy it forms a valuable complement. 
For any one to whom this book is the first experience with this German 
existentialist philosopher, it is a brilliant and exciting introduction. It is 
regrettable that so few of the works of this philosopher are available in English. 
The main ones are notably missing: Philosophie, and Von der Wahrheit. 
Furthermore, the time is ripe for a translation of his Vom Ursprung und Ziel 
der Geschichte, which gives Jaspers’ views on history, and which would throw 
light on many of the passages of the book under discussion. 

Jaspers is by no means a Hegel in philosophy. His style is charming and 
lucid, missing the obscurities which one is so used to in many German 
philosophers. The translation has succeeded very well in capturing Jaspers’ 
sprightliness of style. Mr. Godman has done a great service to American 
philosophy, which stands so sorely in need of a metaphysical reawakening after 
the dry and unimaginative flow of literature from some of the logical empiricists. 


University of Utah Joun M. Beyers 


THE SECRET SELF. Psychoanalytic Experiences in Life and Literature. By 
Theodor Reik. (329 pages, $3.50. New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 
1952.) 


To all those who will have no part of the so-called “psychoanalytic approach” 
to literature, Dr. Reik has something to say though he is wise enough never 
to say it directly. And it would seem obligatory upon any who are unwilling 
to admit that literature bears a direct relationship to the secret recesses of the 
human spirit to listen to such men as Dr. Reik, and to listen with respect and 
humility. For here, crowded into some 300 pages, is the distilled wisdom of a 
man familiar with both psychoanalysis and literature; whose knowledge of the 
latter, indeed, is so great as to lead to a hope that those who attack his findings 
will know at least half as much about psychiatry as Dr. Reik knows of the great 
literary figures of Western civilization. 

Recently I got in the mail an advertisement from a large Eastern university 
press which quoted, with apparent approval, a remark attributed to a reviewer 
for one of the library journals. “Professor Blank,” said the reviewer, “seldom 
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... falls into the psychological error of attributing twentieth-century motivation 
and attitudes to persons who lived a century ago.” I could not help wondering 
whether Professor Blank also does not fall into the error of attributing twentieth- 
century livers, legs, and shin-bones to those who lived “a century ago.” For 
surely motivations, if not attitudes, can hardly be less changeless than our 
physical heritage — and here, of course, is one answer to those who would 
argue that since Goethe lived before Freud, Dr. Reik must surely be talking 
through his hat when he suggests that “the sublime element in Faust is con- 
nected by an invisible navel string with the coarse sexual, with what people call 
the obscene.” It is important, by the way, to note Dr. Reik’s words with care: 
what people “call the obscene” is not, in his terms, necessarily obscene at all. 
As, indeed, it cannot be if one assumes that adults may discuss adult matters 
with that inclusive and accepting maturity which distinguishes the honest search 
for truth from the fearful nigglings of the timid. 

Those who have read Dr. Reik’s Listening With the Third Ear will know 
that he does not, though he accuses some American analysts of so doing, regard 
his profession as “an almost entirely mechanical technique in the consulta- 
tion rooms... and...a moderately interesting topic of conversation at cocktail 
parties and other social occasions.” Psychoanalysis, Dr. Reik frequently points 
out, is intimately involved with the relationship between doctor and patient: 
indeed, the relationship is the key to the whole treatment process. The analyst’s 
function, then, can be regarded as analogous in a sense to that search for 
relationship between artist and audience which is the critic’s function. In all 
of us, artist and audience, are those hidden, seeming-contradictory, oddly- 
Platonic enduring wells of emotion or “idea” which lie deep beneath the 
conscious and pre-conscious existence. And it is difficult to see how any valid 
criticism can arbitrarily restrict itself to symbol-as-symbol or irony as either 
simple or complex discrepancy, unless the submerged source of all emotion — 
including the critic’s! — is treated with awareness and at least as much under- 
standing as our human limitations permit. Of all the misconceptions about 
psychiatry that exist in the minds of educated laymen, Dr. Reik seems 
implicitly to say, the most pernicious is the belief that it is an intellectual, not 
an emotional, process. Since the driving source of all art is emotion, it is a 
misconception particularly dangerous to the post-Freud critic or professor. 

It might surprise some readers, though there is no real inconsistency, that 
Dr. Reik does not particularly enjoy the work of those who consciously (“‘intel- 
lectually,” perhaps?) employ “Freudian” symbols. As a matter of fact, neither 
did Freud — who, Dr. Reik thinks, would not especially approve of either 
Joyce or Kafka. Rather, Dr. Reik stands in awe before the Shakespeares and 
the Goethes, the Heines and Ibsens who, drawing on powers so deeply-felt and 
so many-layered emotionally that the rest of us can only stand open-mouthed 
before their genius, cut through the vast tissue of artifice and convention with 
which man, the social animal, surrounds himself. Yet the awe is not unthink- 
ing: genius itself may seem to lie beyond explanation, but the works of genius 
do not. And the more we know of such works, the more resources we can 
bring to a study of them, then the greater are our understanding and enjoyment. 
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The Secret Self, which opens with a discussion of King Hamlet’s son and 
closes with a new insight into Dr. Reik’s relationship with his own daughters, 
is organized contrapuntally by the play of a remarkable mind which sees not 
literature in life, or life in literature, but an organic wholeness including both. 
As Dr. Reik combines his themes, then apparently separates them only to 
bring them together once more, we find ourselves involved in a fascinating 
pursuit of that ers. Sar truth which lies far beyond the slick pronouncement 
of the self-conscious intellectual or the somber plodding of the pedant. And 
as we become increasingly engrossed in the pursuit, we realize at last how 
sterile is that criticism of literature which would seem to isolate it from the 
living source of all great art, those dark chaotic springs of man’s innermost 
emotional life on which the light of understanding still gleams so fitfully. 

“My book,” Dr. Reik has said, “will help to enlarge the area of inner aware- 
ness ... it is the ‘ear-training’ for unconscious processes, contrasting and com- 
paring inner experiences in analytic sessions with those shaped by the great 
writers from Shakespeare to Schnitzler. It shows that the same undercurrent 
flows in everyday life and in artistic creation.” As one reads The Secret Self — 
particularly the remarkable first half-dozen chapters on Shakespeare—it becomes 
increasingly obvious that Dr. Reik’s words are, if anything, too modest. 


Colorado State College Tom BuRNAM 


REHEARSALS OF DISCOMPOSURE: Alienation and Reconciliation in Mod- 
ern Literature: Franz Kafka, Ignazio Silone, D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot. By 
Nathan A. Scott, Jr. ($4.00. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1952.) 


This clumsily titled book is deftly planned, with four cogent essays led into 
by a sound Introduction and effectively welded together by a Conclusion. 
Though his motive is imposing, being little less than to examine the destiny of 
contemporary man, Scott modestly calls his work an “imperfect and fearfully 
taken excursus” and disclaims being a critic except in the broad Arnoldian sense 
that regards literature as a criticism of life. This is protesting too much, however, 
for one who makes it plausible that the varied estrangements seen in Kafka, 
Silone, Lawrence, and Eliot are not peculiar and individual but arise from 
a “certain tragic defect in the human faculty” that all men share. Scott’s 
strongly Christian preoccupation may bring him disagreement from his less 
devout readers, but they are likely to respect the intelligence with which he 
holds to it and makes it a focus for his discussions. 

The isolation felt by Kafka was absolute, resulting in a depiction of “cosmic 
exile.” A symbolic writer using the methods of naturalism, he has been sub- 
jected to much misunderstanding, especially by critics who find him mentally 
sick. Scott does not. Perhaps his best response to eager Freudians who assume 
Kafka’s unapproachable deity to have been drawn in the image of Kafka’s 
father is that the process may have been the other way round: Kafka’s con- 
ception of an inaccessible transcendental authority who pre-condemns man 
found its earthly counterpart in Kafka the elder. Nevertheless Scott wishes that 
in expressing symbolically the antinomy between man and the cosmos, Kafka 
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might have availed himself of the Christian tradition. One may demur that 
Kafka could have done so only by disobeying his intuitions, discovering a 
different God from the one he did, and never writing The Trial and The Castle; 
in short, by not being Kafka. One may still say that his works are deeply inept 
because of an artistic predicament that Kafka, choosing the mode of naturalism, 
could hardly elude: that of having to characterize the infinite in finite terms. 
In any event, he never achieved reconciliation. 

Silone comes closer to success, partly, it would seem, because he is concerned 
with a less awesome estrangement, that of the revolutionary sensibility from 
society. The hero of Bread and Wine learns that politics must be redeemed 
through friendship and love, through an enlightened Christianity transmuting 
the temporal order into “an earnest of the Kingdom of God.” Scott does not 
say, as he might, that Silone is profound in passion rather than in concept (the 
reader does not need telling, surely, that the Manifesto, or any other factional 
statement, does not displace the Sermon on the Mount); but Scott’s analysis 
contributes well to the development of his theme, and, especially in view of the 
paucity of criticism now available on the Italian author, it is generally useful. 

The section on Lawrence is probably the most ingenious and may furnish the 
most substance for critical disagreement. Obsessed, as were Proust, Rilke, and 
Wolfe, with “ontological solitude,” Lawrence became unwittingly, Scott suggests, 
a sort of latter-day Manicheist seeking to obliterate rather than to fulfill indi- 
viduality through sex, and shows in his writings the anti-Christian logic of the 
Tristan myth as propounded by de Rougemont. This elaborate theorizing per- 
haps prevents Scott from saying more simply and obviously that Lawrence felt 
especially the estrangement inherent in the sexual act and was tormented by 
his inability to achieve the cure, which is love. So his fundamental hatred of 
sex, which he seems to celebrate, and so the yearning of his characters for a 
mindless darkness not easily distinguishable from death. Scott accords Lawrence 
much admiration, endowing him with a sainthood of despair as “our great 
modern chartist of the via mystica”; but the human isolation felt by Lawrence 
can be dealt with, one infers, only in Christian terms. 

Hence the author’s tribute, in his last chapter, to Eliot, in whose work he 
finds a fusion of modernity and orthodoxy and a reconciliation to all estrange- 
ments through humility and faith. Scott has little new to say of Eliot, though 
he makes it gratifyingly clear that The Waste Land is a Christian poem (small 
matter that he gets wound up trying to equate the hound of heaven with 
the “Dog ... that’s friend to men .. .”) and that Eliot’s doctrine is relevant 
culturally and politically as well as personally. In his Conclusion Scott stresses 
the thesis emergent from his book: that Silone and Eliot succeed, as Kafka 
and Lawrence do not, in making out for the alienated self a strategy of 
reconciliation that insists on human responsibility; and that strategy is Christian. 

There are good notes and a well-selected bibliography. Scott’s style is not 
always easy: he leans far from lightly on a theological vocabulary, and some 
of his sentences might better have been written in German. He speaks out of 
much thought, information, and sincerity, however, and his book should be read. 


University of Nevada Rosert A. HuME 
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MELVILLE’S QUARREL WITH GOD. By Lawrance Thompson. (475 pages, 
$6.00. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952.) 


“Increasingly embittered by a conjunction of unfortunate experiences, im- 
mediately during and after the writing of Mardi, Melville arrived at a highly 
ironic conclusion: believing more firmly than ever in the God of John Calvin, 
he began to resent and hate the attributes of God, particularly the seemingly 
tyrannous harshness and cruelty and malice of God. Thus, instead of losing 
faith in his Calvinistic God, Melville made a scapegoat of him, and blamed 
God for having caused so many human beings to rebel. . . . Melville came to 
view God as the source from whom all evils flow, in short, the ‘Original Sinner,’ 
divinely depraved.” Here, in brief and in his own words, is Thompson’s major 
hypothesis. 

How Melville’s presumed hatred of God prompted him to give an outlet to 
his inverted religious beliefs in some kind of literary expression and how his 
hesitation to express his ideas openly and frankly resulted in the development 
of a “complex variety of stylistic and structural methods for expressing himself 
in such a way as to protect himself from heresy hunters” — these topics form 
what may almost be considered the “plot” of this interesting and thought- 
provoking essay. Thompson makes of Melville a kind of nineteenth-century 
existentialist — and why not, since Melville has been called nearly everything 
else? 

The cult of Herman Melville has produced many strange forms of worship 
during recent years. He has been lovingly romanticized as an adventurer and as 
a mystic. He has been claimed as a devout — though secret or unconscious — 
Catholic. He has been welcomed by some into the ranks of economic socialism. 
His Freudian impulses — real or imagined —have been psychoanalyzed and 
endlessly explained. His later works have been interpreted as the most savage 
of attacks upon critics and readers who had not appreciated his earlier works. 
One suspects that Melville’s work has been very much like a mirror in which 
the scholars have tended to see their own mental images reflected. One thing, 
however, seems clear — the theories cannot all be right. 

The intriguing possibility that Melville’s major works may be secretly anti- 
Christian and that they represent attempts on their author’s part — cleverly 
concealed in symbolism — to hurl his defiance at an unjust God (Pequod, the 
name of Ahab’s whaling ship, means “pique God,” according to Thompson) has 
not, it is true, previously been subjected to an exhaustive exploration by Mel- 
ville scholars. But the reason for this is obvious. Perhaps half the Melville 
specialists who are personally known to this reviewer have considered the idea 
and have rejected it. 

The fact is, of course, that once one accepts the premise that Melville did not 
mean what he said in his writings, almost any interpretation becomes possible. 
If a scholar also grants himself the right of deciding exactly which parts of 
Melville’s writings are autobiographically accurate and which are not, of select- 
ing the statements which he regards as truly expressive of Melville’s thought and 
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rejecting those which he thinks extraneous, and of ignoring all facts which 
do not fit his thesis, then scholarship can become a delightful exercise of the 
imagination. Thompson’s imagination is vivid and interesting in itself, but his 
main argument for his interpretation of Melville boils down to the fact that 
he earnestly feels it to be true. The evidence presented seems to this reviewer 
to be of the kind that in law would be called “circumstantial.” 

That the book opens many fascinating speculations cannot be denied. Anyone 
who has given even a small amount of time to the consideration of Melville’s 
religious and philosophical beliefs will find it profitable reading. The style, 
indeed, is a persuasive one, and the reader not wholly familiar with Melville 
must be on his guard against being carried away by the book’s outward plausi- 
bility. There are in it also several excellent and perceptive discussions — for 
example, the discussion of the Plinlimmon pamphlet in Pierre. 

Thompson’s broad equation of Billy Budd with Candide — in fact, his entire 
comment on Billy Budd — seems weaker than anything else in the book. Did 
Melville really feel disgust for Billy, for his inhuman goodness and his naiveté? 
Most readers of Melville, as Thompson undoubtedly anticipates, will rise in 
horror at the thought. 

To regard Father Mapple’s beautiful sermon in Moby-Dick as mock-serious is 
also to tread on dangerous ground. Most readers find the sermon moving and 
noble. Irony in Melville may be found elsewhere, and legitimate humor as well. 
Thompson, arguing from the premise that Melville means what he does not 
say, finds humor where others find the utmost seriousness and generally in- 
terprets humor as bitter sarcasm. There is a lesson in Father Mapple’s words, 
taken seriously, which can provide an interpretation of the symbolism in Moby- 
Dick which is vastly different from but at least as convincing as Thompson’s 
thesis. If Melville did regard the Biblical story of Jonah as a “fish-story” — 
for which there is no direct proof, it nevertheless does not follow that he 
intended the Mapple sermon or the outward actions of Ahab to be understood 
as a fish-story of another sort. 

The book will occasion manyyarguments. The devil of unorthodoxy has 
hounded Melville ever since he made the tactical error of censuring the mis- 
sionaries of the South Seas in Typee and Omoo. No doubt he was fond of 
examining and questioning human motives and beliefs. To question, however, is 
not always to condemn, though Melville frankly spoke against some institutions 
and human actions that struck him as morally wrong. Thompson ignores the 
outspokenness of many of. Melville’s critical ideas and accuses him of hiding 
his real thoughts under a veil of symbols. He fails to see that Melville’s thoughts 
about God and nature largely reflect a rebellion — soon, under the influence of 
science, to prevail among intelligent people everywhere — against the over- 
sweet optimism of the Romantic, pre-Darwinian era. No one would call Mel- 
ville a conformist. Even he, however, would have seen the utter futility of 


a quarrel with God. Tyrus HILLWAy 


Colorado State College of Education 
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BILLY BUDD: a play in three acts, based on a novel by Herman Melville. 
By Louis O. Coxe and Robert Chapman. (60 pages, $1.50. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1951.) 


When a dramatization of Melville’s allegory of good and evil in human life, 
Billy Budd, was presented on Broadway a couple of years ago, the production 
wrote its own sad and ironic parable of the ill adjustment of merit to success 
in the present-day commercial theater. Although there was no disagreement 
about the high quality of play and performance, and though the critics wrote 
valiantly on its behalf, the show closed after a short run. However, the play 
has not died: it has been prettily published in a compact, handy form; it has 
been anthologized by Mr. John Gassner; it has been turned into an opera 
by Benjamin Britten; and lately it has begun a career in the non-professional 
theaters sponsored by universities and civic groups. There a play so honest, 
so well made, and so powerful in its emotional impact should prosper, despite 
the difficulty of casting Billy and Claggart, those paragons of goodness and 
depravity, and Captain Vere, with his orderly mind and confused heart. 

The novel, like the play, treats a theme of profound concern in the present 
day — the disparity between man and his systems, between justice and law, and 
between the motives and the results of men’s actions. In it, Melville finally 
came to terms with a world necessarily imperfect and contingent, in which 
absolutes destroy each other, and in which actions are at once good and evil 
as they are seen in different aspects. In the story of Billy’s involuntary man- 
slaughter and his consequent trial and execution, Melville found a pattern of 
incidents which would embody these conflicts and their resolution —a_ story 
which sheds meanings like a kind of radioactivity. 

In embodying this story and its moral vision in a play, Messrs. Coxe and 
Chapman encountered some vexing problems. A dramatist adapting a novel 
must ordinarily select among plenty, must compress and trim and prune and 
clarify. But this is not the problem of Billy Budd, for despite its expressive 
power, it is a singularly insubstantial wraith of a novel. It is written in a 
strangely disembodied prose, cool and abstract; the text is almost entirely 
exposition, and oblique, allusive exposition at that. Instead of being “rendered” 
directly to the mind’s eye and ear, the characters and their actions are reported 
and analyzed. What is more, the characters seldom even talk. It is, in short, 
an undramatic and even un-novelistic novel. I am impressed by the tact, the 
ingenuity, and the force with which the adapters have achieved the incarnation 
of this story without violating its spirit. They have worked with extreme 
fidelity to their original. They have used almost every scrap of the little 
dialogue Melville provided. They have elaborated short speeches into dialogues, 
and slight hints into scenes. Especially, they have grounded the story in reality 
by presenting in the early scenes a lively picture of life and discipline on an 
English Man-of-War (reminiscent of Roderick Random), and by arranging 
incidents in which the un-self-conscious and lovable goodness of Billy and the 
coiled evil of Claggart may express themselves, and establish visibly their 
peculiar mutual relationship. The play and the novel alike reach their greatest 
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tension and richness of meaning in the trial scene; the impassioned dialectic of 
Captain Vere’s speeches is reproduced in the play with only alteration of order 
and the addition of audible statements from the junior officers. The result is a 
scene of great subtlety and power. 

The play is, as the authors themselves say, a morality play. But unlike its 
medieval prototype, it insists on the complexity of moral issues, the difficulty of 
coming to moral understanding, and the anguish involved in moral decision. 
“Pray for those who must make choices,” asks Captain Vere. And the last words 
of Billy, the paschal victim, are his reply: “God bless Captain Vere!” 


University of Utah Harotp F, FoLLtanp 


THE AMERICAN WRITER AND THE EUROPEAN TRADITION. Edited 
by Margaret Denny and William H. Gilman. (xi+192 pages, $2.75. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950.) 


A popular type of book at mid-century is the symposium, or literary banquet, 
with its interchange of opinions on a central topic that is pointed but not too 
restrictive. Presumably the best minds are thus brought together to examine 
subjects of vital current interest, such as our present-day culture or the highlights 
of our past fifty years. Everyone senses that we have reached some kind of 
point that calls for a variety of summings up. Many individual writers naturally 
feel competent to undertake such burdens alone, but the preference is for the 
multiple-testimony method that gives a many-sided view and at the same time 
distributes the arrogance inherent in this type of encyclical writing, pretending 
as it does to evaluate the world for the enlightenment of posterity. 

The twelve essays that make up the small volume edited by Denny and 
Gilman were originally lectures delivered at a conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester on the reciprocal influences of European and American 
literature. The editors were interested to know the nature of our literary 
heritage, its sources and its present state. What ideas have we borrowed? 
Which are indigenous? What influence is our literature having abroad today? 
The editors’ guiding belief is that the cultural influences that once flowed from 
Europe to this country have now taken on a coloration from being mixed with 
native tendencies and are in turn nourishing and refreshing European readers. 
This notion may appear either too simple or too expansive, but the essays on 
the subjects are almost without exception revelational and stimulating, often 
delightful. They suffer only mildly from having been composed as speeches. 

The editors give us a review of their book in a rather cautious foreword, but 
it consists largely of directions for reading, and it needn’t deter us from making 
our own evaluation. The lead problem, and the most difficult one, is attacked 
admirably by Louis B. Wright in “The Renaissance Tradition in America.” His 
thesis is that we as a nation find ourselves in a position of world leadership, 
with the future of civilization depending on our wisdom. This Faustian knowl- 
edge we have absorbed mainly from the humanistic notion that has percolated 
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steadily since the English Renaissance, namely, that learning carries with it an 
obligation to society. Our central ideas of government, education, and personal 
conduct derive principally from this period with its combination of Christian 
and Aristotelian virtues. 

The influence of the Age of Reason is discussed impressively by Theodore 
Hornberger in “The Enlightenment and the American Dream.” This period, 
with its emphasis on the good in man and the power of his intelligence to 
control his environment, is chiefly responsible for the American belief in progress, 
social planning, and legislation of the good life. Our sacred concepts of the 
individual as a creature worthy of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
we owe to the centuries that gave us Newton, Paine, Franklin, and Jefferson. 

The other essays, often equally lucid and informative, are of lesser scope. 
Robert E. Spiller discusses “Benjamin Franklin: Promoter of Useful Knowl- 
edge,” with emphasis on his cosmopolitanism and his influence upon empirical 
methods in our universities. Stanley T. Williams writes an illuminating account 
of “Cosmopolitanism in American Literature Before 1880.” Henry Nash Smith 
explores the “Origins of Native American Literary Tradition” in Emerson, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, and Twain. Excellent studies of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, and others will also be found in Leon Howard’s 
“Americanization of the European Heritage,” an essay done by a revelational 
mind possessed of a lofty sense of humor. Shifting political and philosophical 
attitudes among this group of writers are competently traced by Willard Thorp, 
discussing our “American Writers as Critics of Nineteenth-Century Society.” 

In an essay heavily freighted with small statistics but otherwise very readable, 
Clarence Gohdes accounts for “The Reception of Some Nineteenth-Century 
American Authors in Europe,” particularly Irving, Poe, Cooper, Longfellow, and 
Twain. 

One of the most perceptive — and concisely written — essays is Alfred Kazin’s 
“American Naturalism: Reflections from Another Era.” Mr. Kazin deglorifies 
naturalism and “its severe air of necessary meanness,” and at the same time 
gives a penetrating analysis of Norris, Dreiser, Farrell, and Dos Passos. 

In the mixture of devious and incisive prose that we have come to associate 
with him, Lionel Trilling beats intricately about the problem of “Contemporary 
American Literature in Its Relation to Ideas.” He discusses—to put the 
whole matter into deplorably obvious words that would be shunned by a 
man of Mr. Trilling’s intellection— the presence or absence of ideas, mostly 
Freudian, in men like O’Neill, Dos Passos, Wolfe, and Faulkner. 

Least interesting of the essays is Norman Holmes Pearson’s “The American 
Poet in Relation to Science,” a difficult and forbidding topic on which he has 
done his gallant best, enlivening the subject with a few joyous phrases. 

The final essay, also on a very difficult and boundless subject, “Some 
European Views of Contemporary American Literature,” is handled superbly 
by Harry Levin. He appraises the culture that, for better or for worse, is being 
absorbed by European readers through such varied media as the Reader’s Digest, 
Gone With the Wind, The Iceman Cometh, Tobacco Road, and The Grapes 
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of Wrath. Mr. Levin tends to deflate the swollen notion that our influence upon 
European culture and thinking is something we can look to with pride. Fortune 
—or a shifting of the center of international gravity — has forced us into a 
position of leadership which we are dubiously prepared to accept. Before we 
become too smug about our great literary traditions (a gentle thrust at a pious 
premise on which this volume is built) we should realize that our grandeur 
is not exactly Augustan. owe ©. ten 


Utah State Agricultural College 


THE SHORES OF LIGHT: A Literary Chronicle of the Twenties and Thirties. 
By Edmund Wilson. (814 pages, $6.50. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Young, Inc., 1952.) 


Edmund Wilson has put together the second collection of his occasional 
articles and reviews, dealing, this time, with the literary, political, and social 
scene in America during the Twenties and Thirties. The reader who wishes 
to appraise the America of those two decades and later and, perhaps, at the 
same time, watch a first-rate literary journalist intelligently and steadily at 
work will want to read this book as a companion volume to Classics and Com- 
mercials: A Literary Chronicle of the Forties, published a year or so ago. This 
present book is livelier and more atmospheric than the earlier one. This is due 
partly to the fact that the exuberant Twenties (five hundred of these pages 
are directly concerned with that decade) had plenty of fizzing atmosphere even 
when they had nothing else, and due partly, also, to Wilson’s including here 
several pieces that were written as hi-jinks articles about events and personalities 
of the Twenties; and they, of course, give a perfect reflection of the times in 
which and about which they were written. These ninety-seven articles (seventy- 
three were first published in The New Republic) trace by implication the 
progression of ideas and mood in America from the high spirits and individuality 
after the First World War into the somber nervousness and social consciousness 
of the depression and pre-World War II period. In a casual way they do for 
the stay-at-home side of that interim period what Malcolm Cowley’s fine 
Exile’s Return does by calculation for the side of the expatriots. It would be 
difficult to say which book does its job better. 

Wilson begins and ends the book with the two longest pieces in the collection: 
his account of Christian Gauss as a teacher, the prologue, and his nostalgic 
memories of Edna St. Vincent Millay, the epilogue. The great teacher, scholar, 
eX-newspaperman, and dandy who had known Wilde in Paris, and the effer- 
vescent New England girl who perhaps as much as F. Scott Fitzgerald epitomized 
the liberation and the doubts of the Twenties — between these poles Wilson 
ranges the best and worst of two mixed up decades. 

A short review that attempted to give a full understanding of the ideas, 
personalities, and moods treated and evoked in this volume would only 
flounder in detail and exasperation. The range is wide and the treatment 
certain. We read of Greenwich Village and the little theaters below Washington 
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Square in New York City. We are given what is probably the first serious review 
written about Hemingway and, later, we get Wilson’s version of Hemingway’s 
decline in the Thirties. There are articles about Woodrow Wilson and the 
burlesque, Bernard DeVoto and Gertrude Stein, T. S. Eliot and Upton Sinclair. 
Wilson, better than any other critic we have had, moves in the world of litera- 
ture and ideas with the perfect combination of curiosity and familiarity. He 
can move from Gilbert Seldes to Sophocles and leave no impression of dis- 
location. Houdini attracts him as a cultural phenomenon quite as much as 
does John Dos Passos or Edith Sitwell. Henry Miller and dream poetry are to 
him as serious, in their way — or perhaps we should say in his way — as Pope 
and Tennyson. It is his greatest value as a critic of our culture that he is able 
to make us see the significance of all art forms—the popular and the super- 
ficial as well as the esoteric and profound — while at the same time he never 
permits us the easy escape of believing one is as good as the other. In fact it 
is his steady dedication to the cause of a good art that will reach the public 
that makes him such a diligent researcher into the areas usually considered 
“sub-artistic.” 

One who comes to this book from a reading of Wilson’s earlier books will 
find the same sense of responsibility to the reader that made Axel’s Castle, The 
Wound and the Bow, etc., such invaluable aids in reading the literature dis- 
cussed there. Recently the formalist critics have been complaining in their 
quarterlies that ordinary bookreviewing invariably falls short of the true business 
of criticism: to elucidate a given work in terms of specific critical principles. 
The evidence is here that Wilson has always had just that sense of the 
reviewer’s responsibility. His principles are not those of the formalists; indeed, he 
argues with them over whether a set of critical dogmas can ever explain a 
poem or help to evaluate it. But principles are not necessarily dogmas, and if 
they become dogmas they suffer as working principles. Wilson brings to his 
critical judgments an immense cultural background and a penetrating aesthetic 
sensibility. To these he adds a mature, considered social awareness (which is 
capable of extreme flexibility within its left-wing form) which insists that the 
themes of literature have a strong relevancy to social issues. His critical method 
might roughly be said to consist of, first, elucidating a work by placing it in its 
social and historical place in the manner of Taine, and, secondly, evaluating it 
by comparing it with great literature of the world — the touchstone method — 
in the manner of Arnold and Eliot. This probably means that the real criterion 
is, after all, taste and personal response. What is impressive, however, is the 
breadth and refinement and humility of the taste. Taste should not be dis- 
paraged provided it is conditioned by genuine culture. The formalist critics 
are frequently lost or confused in the presence of a book that seems to evade 
their dogmas. This has led them to disparage certain books and authors 
(Milton, Tennyson, etc.) that have previously had general acceptance and who, 
despite the injunctions, seem to be read more frequently and, one would there- 
fore suppose, with more significance than many that are accepted within the 
formalist canon. Furthermore, when the formalist critic changes his mind 
(or his taste improves?) he must then change his dogmas, and this is always 
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a hard thing to make appear convincing. Readers are told at one time to 
ignore Milton for one reason, then much later they are told to read him for 
another, the second reason delivered in the same pontifical manner and from 
the same pulpit as the first. Wilson’s abounding zest for everything that is 
good and his thoroughly democratic and devoted interest in the cause of a 
socially responsible art prevent him from ignoring the real thing when it appears 
in an unfashionable guise. He has his likes and dislikes (modern poetry would 
seem to be a dislike), but he does not require of the good that it wear evening 
dress or carry itself like a trapezoid. 

Among young people who today aspire to be critics, there is a tendency to 
treat Edmund Wilson lightly. It is true that he has ranged far and wide in his 
interests; but it is also true, as a reading of these essays will show, that invariably 
he returns to literature for his scrutiny and interpretation of the world he lives 
in. One gets the picture of a man who is the book addict in the best sense: who 
uses literature as the means of clarifying and heightening his own impressions 
of life. As a critic he has attempted to give to others the vast enjoyment and 
meaning he has obtained from the world of books, and he has attempted to 
stand in a position of service between the densities of the book and the hurry, 
or lack of background, or insufficient perception of the reader. That is where 
the good critic belongs. It is a genial but important service. Young people who 
take this willingness to be genial as part of a superficial intellect will very likely 
make the great mistake of underrating the man who is probably America’s finest 


critic of literature. WAYNE CARVER 


University of Utah 


ROOTS OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. Edited by 
Lewis Mumford. (454 pages, $7.00. New York: Reinhold, 1952.) 


There has been a buoyant freshness in all of Lewis Mumford’s writings which 
can be explained only on the assumption that he has maintained the spirit 
of the amateur throughout his entire career. He has cut through the narrow 
bounds of academic specialty to achieve his own peculiar scope and breadth of 
understanding. 

There has always been something faintly disturbing to the academic mind 
about his tendency to overleap the barriers of learning in order to find fruitful 
sources for man’s integration. He speaks as a prophet who must and will be 
heard. He is driven irresistibly towards a synthesis. Never can he rest in 
analysis and logic but must hurry on to the incisive summary. As a disciple of 
Patrick Geddes in Edinburgh, Mumford shares some of his large enthusiasms 
and human concerns, with not a little of Geddes’ pseudo-science. 

However, Mumford is the first American critic of architecture and planning 
who has been able to combine the enveloping sight of the artist with the critical 
insight of the scholar. He does see, in painstaking detail, a panorama of the 
physical aspects of American society and its artifacts with an objectivity which 
few can equal. In his judgment of these basic data he accepts, as the measure 
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of value, the degree of integration of these artifacts with the expressed ideals 
of man. If there be integration, or syntheses or wholeness, then good. If not, 
then he assumes a clash between means and ends which it is society’s role 
to cure. 

Yet one cannot but become restive under the continued whiplash of Mum- 
ford’s scorn for our world “endangered by its paranoia.” His unremitting search 
for “bases for renewal” eventually wears thin. As opposed to his recent Art 
and Technics which is a stale rehash of his trilogy, Technics and Civilization, 
The Culture of Cities and the Condition of Man, in Roots of Contemporary 
American Architecture he essays an examination of critical texts from 1850 to 
1950 concerned with American design. The selection of authors is excellent, 
and one is especially thankful for the biographies of the writers since many are 
men known only by their completed designs, if then. 

The historical development from Greenough to Nowicki follows a consistent 
change from the material to the ideational, paralleling Mumford’s own critical 
growth. Horatio Greenough’s essay on Form and Function is taken as the 
starting point for the emphasis upon function, which is the root cause of the 
modern movement. I would suggest that in common with any provincial analysis 
of a movement this overlooks the continuing tradition of design elsewhere. 
Certainly the term Commoditie in the Vitruvian trilogy is no more nor less 
than our term function and this trilogy never left the minds of Roman or 
baroque designers. 

Turning to the regional roots, his writers are on firmer ground and Thoreau’s 
essay “Early Foundations” states unequivocally the creed which Frank Lloyd 
Wright is still carrying to consummation: shelter in and by the soil. The 
whole concept of a man so dependent upon his physical environment that he 
cares for it and nurtures its growth is a theme which Americans have been too 
prone to neglect. A reading of these selections should provide an excellent 
counter to the easy assumption that we have arrived at any complete answer 
to the problem of the city and its buildings in this generation. Here are the 
works of men who in many cases are sure of their tools and yet almost 
invariably fail to turn the tide of ugliness which has overwhelmed our cities. 

Perhaps as Mumford indicates, the reason for this failure lies in the facile 
and dangerous glorification of the purely visual aspects of the machine and its 
products which dangerously distorted the early work of the International School. 

In the section on the Role of the Machine, American technicians have 
clearly become so over-enamoured of the delight in gadgetry that the machine 
becomes a false and sterile idol and not a tool for the enhancement of living. 
Again, the brief glory of the Chicago School epitomized by Sullivan and Root 
in retrospect can be seen as an imaginative technical answer to a socially 
dangerous expedient. The skyscraper was conceived, not as a free standing 
block, but rather only as a facade in an inhuman wall street. 

Beginning with Thoreau, through Sullivan to Bauer and Henry Wright, a 
contrasting theme emerges. These writers who emphasize the relationship 
between the ecology of plant life and the geophysical environment have laid 
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the foundations for what is at present but an imperfect tool: conservation 
through planning techniques. The emphasis upon the organic human biological 
needs for play, for delight in work and for fully developed harmony of senses, 
leads to both Mumford and Nowicki’s restatement of the central problem of 
architecture today. Given technical accomplishment, to what end shall it 
develop? If architecture is a good key to the state of man, then this book is a 
thought-provoking and disturbing commentary upon our culture. 


University of Utah James H. ACLAND 


AESTHETIC STUDIES: Architecture and Poetry. By Katherine Gilbert. 
(vii + 145 pages, $3.00. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952.) 


Aesthetic Studies is a collection of eight essays, some only a few pages in 
length, by the late Professor of Aesthetics at Duke University. Mrs. Gilbert 
is best known for her (and Helmut Kuhn’s) standard work A History of 
Esthetics, which appeared in 1939. However, she wrote two other books and a 
substantial number of articles. A bibliography is appended to Aesthetic Studies. 

The more important essays in this volume are two on the subject of certain 
recurrent terms in contemporary architectural criticism and two on recent poets. 
In “Clean and Organic: A Study in Architectural Semantics” Mrs. Gilbert 
analyzes some four reasonably distinct meanings of the first term and three 
of the second. In “Seven Senses of a Room” she describes, perhaps a bit 
preciously, various ways of regarding a room, but ends the essay with a whole- 
some and charming cautionary corrective. Must we be functional? Yes, by all 
means. But let us never forget — or since we seem to have forgotten,,let us 
again notice — that function is 
activity directed to an end; and of ends man has an uncounted number. It is a mistake to 
associate “functional building” with the more obvious physical usages of man, basic as these 
are. A man may need a spacious room not only to breathe in, but to think in. Any want that 
genuinely stems from within as a “function” whether it is a temperamental order for gay and 
fantastic decoration, or for a library full of emblem books. In his 1918 essay on “A Possible 
Domestic Architecture” Roger Fry tells amusingly how he flouted the snobs and built a house 
which was merely the solution of the problem of his personal needs and habits. In that 
sense his house was functional. But his needs and habits extended beyond the requirement of 
light, air, security, financial availability, and the like. Among his “functions” was a scholar’s 
predilection for the baroque palaces of Italy. He hated, he said, pretty, low-ceilinged Elizabethan 


rooms. So he gave himself a living room-dining hall in the grand baroque manner. And who 
is to say he did not need it? (pp. 20-21). 


And in another essay she issues to the architect a challenge similarly keyed: 


Who has the imagination to design a proper place — study, bedroom, or penthouse — for the 
encouragement and protection of the imagination? If imagination is what “gives to airy 
nothings their local habitation,” who will give a local habitation to imagination itself? (p. 47). 
In her pieces on modern poetry, Mrs. Gilbert shows — not at all incidentally 
but by way of making her points —a keen sensitivity to some of the best verse 
of our time. She finds our time by no means wanting in poets of high excellence: 
Yeats, Stevens, Eliot, Hardy, Spender, and Auden, among others. And she 
finds, without condescension, that “part of the obscurity of recent poetry comes 
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from its double aim, to wit: both analysis of reality into essential meanings, 
and also a delighted tumbling about with the possible multiple suggestions of 
words as such” (p. 58). She would have the philosopher attend — as in fact 
he so seldom does —to our poets’ insights on man and his place; and in turn 
she would remind the poets of the sometime incisiveness of the philosopher’s 
analytic instrument. The argument is fresh, modest, and winning. 

The small volume is handsomely got up. Especially appealing is the re- 
production of Klee’s “Castle of an Holy Order” on the title page. 


University of Utah James L. JARRETT 


ELEMENTS OF CRITICAL THEORY. By Wayne Shumaker. (xiv + 131 
pages, $2.75. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1952.) 


Everyone loves a good story. What makes “a good story” is a hard question 
to answer. The fact that answers are not readily forthcoming, though, is no 
hindrance to knowing a good story when it is told. Perceptive men in every 
age, for instance, have insisted on driving a sharp distinction between fiction 
and fact. As long ago as Plato, the line was drawn between “the honeyed muse” 
and “the reason of mankind.” Throughout recorded history stretches an un- 
broken succession of attempts to answer even the most simple questions about 
what constitutes good literature, and how one goes about the universal pastime 
of literary criticism. 

One of the latest in this series is Wayne Shumaker’s Elements of Critical 
Theory. In one respect, at least, the book is fundamental. It concerns itself 
with the question of how literature may be assessed intelligently. The dis- 
cussion falls into three principal divisions. An introductory portion (chapters 
1-4) distinguishes esthetic response to literature from reflective consideration 
of its values. The bulk of the volume is taken up with identifying and relating 
these two approaches, under the guise of “analysis” (chapters 5-7) and “evalua- 
tion” (chapters 8-11). Analysis in itself and without clear direction, whether 
in terms of historical relations or of composition, Mr. Shumaker considers 
rather pointless. “The suspicion is unavoidable,” he says, “that large numbers 
of ‘experts’ have given up the attempt to find answers to questions that any- 
body actually wishes to ask, and instead have sought industriously for questions 
to fit the answers their methods allow them to supply” (p. 64). To get the 
train back on the main track, the critic is advised to study philosophy in order 
“to define his understanding of total literary value either expressly or by un- 
mistakable implication” (p. 112). Perhaps unfortunately by this time in his 
discussion, Mr. Shumaker’s own fondness for philosophy has already betrayed 
him into resorting to jargon of “organistic and formistic . . . mechanistic and 
contextualistic philosophies,” all in one sentence. This kind of talk will scarcely 
win a reader of poetry over to philosophy. There are at least as many rooms 
in the literary mansion as in the philosophical, and they have always been 
warmer, even if not so brightly lighted. Let us have evaluation, indeed, but 
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in terms of philosophy, not of “philosophies.” Surely it is as true today as when 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote, that the literary man 

beginneth not with obscure definitons, which must blur the margent with interpretations, and 
load the memory with doubtfulnesse: but he commeth to you with words set in delightful 
proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared for the well inchaunting skill of musicke; and 
with a tale forsooth he commeth unto you: with a tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney corner. 


Lest setting Sir Philip Sidney against Mr. Shumaker be misconstrued, however, 
let me hasten to point out the wide difference in their efforts. Sir Philip was 
assuring a place for literature among the practicalities of his day. Mr. Shumaker, 
on the other hand, is merely trying to bring some sense into our discussion of 
literature so that, by God’s grace, it may never be forced out by the practicalities 
of our day. In this effort, he makes a splendid contribution towards clarifying 
current premises and logical shortcomings in the philosophy of criticism. 

Since the book is announced as the first in a series entitled “Perspectives in 
Criticism,” I hope Mr. Shumaker will go on to a second and equally intelligent 
discussion of the art of criticism. Some of the criticism with which he has 
had to deal notoriously lacks not only good sense but the friendly spirit as well: 


Our critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 


Towards the correcting of aridity, Mr. Shumaker seems very well prepared. 
For all his deference to the philosophers, and there is doubtless a graceful 
reason here too, he shows his instinctive affection for the example of the 
best literature. He shows tact in seeking out and adapting to his subject 
interesting and memorable references, analogies, and metaphorical signposts, so 
that the journey through his book is as pleasurable as travel over a well-marked 
highway. One has ever the illusion at least that he can afford to snatch a glance 
at the scenery without losing the way to his destination. The style is further 
lit up with evidences of a puckish sense of humor. This obtrudes even at places 
where it may be unexpected and indeed may not have been wholly intended, 
as when Mr. Shumaker is pummeling the “new” critics and soberly announces 
that: “The resistance to exclusively aesthetic standards of judgment can 
be explained by the fact that syntactical combinations of words can rarely 
avoid altogether the expression of ideas” (p. 103). What visions of poetasters 
and pseudo-critics are here evoked! 


The University of Colorado 


Henry Pettit 


THE MORMON VILLAGE. By Lowry Nelson. (xvii+313 pages, $5.00. Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1952.) 


This is by far the most complete sociological analysis of the Mormon village 
that has ever been done; and therefore it is the fullest exposition to date of 
rural life in the Great Basin. Unlike most books dealing with Utah and the 
Mormons or Latter-day Saints, this is neither attack nor defense. Instead it 
is a thoroughgoing study of the Mormon people, the origins of some of their 
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most distinctive social institutions, and the manner in which their noteworthy 
society functions at the community level. Since Nelson has been studying these 
rural communities in Utah, Canada and Mexico for over three decades, he has 
been able to deal with the materials in historical perspective and not merely in 
cross section. It is likely to be many years to come before there will be produced 
another book as rich as the present contribution in sociological knowledge of 
Mormon society. It should prove indispensable to all those social scientists who 
are interested in rural society; but, because of the excellent style in which 
the various topics are handled, it should be of great interest to general readers 
throughout the Great Basin and in many other parts of the United States. 

An examination of the five parts and fifteen chapters into which the book 
is divided gives an adequate over-all view of the scope and nature of the volume. 
Part One, “Introduction,” consists of a single chapter in which the Basic 
Patterns of Land Settlement are discussed. In this Nelson gives brief descriptions 
of the principal ways of arranging the farm population on the land, such as 
“scattered farmsteads,” the “line village,” and the true “village,” of which the 
Mormon settlements are the principal representatives in the United States and 
Canada. 

Part Two is devoted to “Backgrounds.” It contains three chapters, of which 
the first on the origin of the Mormon village is a concise statement of the factors 
and events which led the Latter-day Saints to establish themselves in village 
communities in their settlement of the Great Basin and in the other colonies 
they built from Chihuahua, Mexico, to Alberta, Canada. In this presentation 
Nelson drew extensively from his own doctoral dissertation, the definitive study 
of this subject. Chapter III is a sketch of Mormon Church organization and 
Chapter IV a summary of the results of his and other studies of leadership in 
the Church. 

Three of Utah’s rural communities, Escalante, Ephraim and American Fork, 
are placed under the “microscope” in Part Three, “Utah Villages.” All three 
of these were surveyed by the author early in his professional career, and two 
were restudied in 1950. In each study the most significant materials from the 
social surveys are summarized, including materials on the basic relations of man 
to the land, the population, and the principal social institutions such as those 
regulating domestic, religious, and educational affairs. 

In Part Four the scene shifts to Canada and the five chapters carry the 
following titles: “First Migration and Settlement of Cardston,” “Sources of 
Pioneer Capital,” “The Second Migration and the Settlement of Sterling,” 
“Orton — Mormons on the Fringe,” and “Religion a Stabilizing Force on the 
Frontier.” Part Five, “Conclusion,” consists of a single chapter entitled “Looking 
to the Future.” A Bibliography containing about seventy-five well selected and 
highly pertinent sources and references, indexes of subjects and authors are 
valuable additions; and an Appendix with seven indispensable plans and maps 
and six excellent air views showing the physical arrangements of various com- 
munities add much to the presentation. 
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The publishers have spared no expense in an effort to produce an attractive 
and readable book. There are nineteen line drawings in the text, a total of 
thirty-nine tables are included, and, in addition to the photographs in the 
Appendix there are fifteen others in the body of the book. Combined with the 
mastery the author has of his subject and his skill in organizing and expressing 
his thoughts, the publishers’ efforts have produced a volume of which both may 


well be proud. T. LYNN SMITH 


University of Florida 


JACOB HAMBLIN, THE PEACEMAKER. By Pearson H. Corbett. (xi+538 
pages, $5.00. Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Co., 1952.) 


Mr. Corbett’s biography of Jacob Hamblin, the great Mormon pioneer and 
missionary to the “Lamanites,” depicts the story of a significant figure in Utah 
and Western history from the time of Hamblin’s conversion to Joseph Smith’s 
young church in 1842 to his death in Arizona in 1886. Hamblin’s activities 
during this period form a stirring testimonial to the integrity of one who stood 
willing at all times to sacrifice the well-being of himself and his family and 
to suffer great hardships for a cause to which he was sincerely devoted. 

The reader willing to disregard the disadvantages of poor organization, lack 
of continuity, and certain defects in style, will find the work profitable. Mr. 
Corbett has given us a store of interesting information concerning the life 
of the Mormon pioneers in southern Utah and northern Arizona: their struggles 
against hardships and discouragements, their willingness to forsake worldly 
gain and to be ready on short notice to move farther into unknown territory, 
and their attempts to solve the problems presented by the native inhabitants. 

Not less interesting to the student of Western history is the great mass of 
data concerning the habits and customs of the Indians of Hamblin’s vicinity. 
The savage marriage customs of the Piedes, the simple yet impressive religious 
beliefs of the Navajos, and the destitute and depressing living conditions of 
the Shevwits and Utes are all described in the words of Hamblin himself, a 
man who understood and loved the Indians and who considered his call 
from the church authorities to labor among them a sacred duty. Indeed, one 
of the best features of this biography is the wealth of quoted materials from 
the various journals of Hamblin which Mr. Corbett has wisely placed in his 
treatment. In addition to the observations concerning the Indians the author 
has also included several interesting comments from Gentiles like Major John 
Wesley Powell and F. C. Dellenbaugh, a member of Powell’s survey party, upon 
the culture of the Mormons. 

In the discussion of Hamblin as a peacemaker, notably chapters twenty-two, 
twenty-three, twenty-seven, twenty-nine, and thirty-one, which are concerned 
with the treaties of Mt. Trumbull and Ft. Defiance in 1870 and subsequent 
misunderstandings concerning those treaties culminating in the Circle Valley 
Massacre of 1873, Mr. Corbett shows the character of Hamblin and his intel- 
ligent attitude toward the Indians to best advantage. It is in these sections 
of the book that such titles as “peacemaker,” “buckskin apostle,” and “apostle 
to the Lamanites” when applied to Jacob Hamblin take on a deeper meaning. 
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The title, Jacob Hamblin, the Peacemaker, suggests that the emphasis in the 
author’s treatment would be placed rightly on Hamblin’s activities with the 
Indians. If such a plan had been pursued more closely, the biography would 
have been more coherent. 

The book contains a considerable amount of needless repetition caused by 
the use of quotations from one of Hamblin’s journals preceded or followed by 
a summary of the same material. Some errors of fact may be noticed, such as 
the percentage of people practicing polygamy, the comparative populations 
of Chicago, St. Louis, and Nauvoo, and the conditions under which the 
Mormons departed from this last city. The use of a few more specific dates 
would have been an aid for the reader interested in chronology. 

More care in the compilation of the bibliography might have averted several 
errors. In some cases Hamblin’s Journals have been listed under both “Un- 
published Materials” and “Documents.” In another instance William Culp 
Darrah’s Powell of the Colorado is listed among the unpublished material 
despite the fact that the name of the publisher is shown. Specific page references 
in various books need not have been included in the bibliography but might 
have been placed more properly in the notes for the appropriate chapters. The 
main criticism to be made in this respect is a lack of consistency or uniformity. 

Several important works which at least might have been included in the 
bibliography and which Mr. Corbett certainly should have consulted in his 
preparation are conspicuous by their absence. There is no mention of Juanita 
Brooks’s valuable The Mountain Meadows Massacre. Paul Bailey’s biography of 
Jacob Hamblin, which was published in 1948, is not listed. Finally, such valu- 
able works on Utah history as Neff’s History of Utah and Creer’s The Founding 
of an Empire are also missing. 

Perhaps the most disappointing feature of Mr. Corbett’s biography is that it 
gives the impression of being a conscious attempt to treat only the good things 
about Jacob Hamblin and the Mormons. Topics of a controversial or deprecatory 
nature seem to have been avoided. The worst offense of this nature is the 
treatment of the Mountain Meadows Massacre and the trial and execution of 
John D. Lee. Not only does Mr. Corbett fail to mention Mrs. Brooks’s book, but 
he also neglects to give more than a few casual references to the whole affair. 
In spite of the fact that Hamblin met the Fancher party near Fillmore a few 
days prior to the massacre and advised them to rest at Mountain Meadows, on 
which he held grazing rights, that Albert, an Indian adopted by Jacob, witnessed 
the affair, and that Hamblin investigated the matter and later testified for the 
prosecution at Lee’s trial, Mr. Corbett seems averse to do more than give 
any of these matters a brief glance in passing. 

Jacob Hamblin, who emerges as a man of great stature in spite of certain 
technical defects in the way he has been handled in this biography, deserves 
a better balanced and a more definitive treatment. Nevertheless, Mr. Corbett 
has made a substantial contribution toward a better understanding of a most 
important and interesting western pioneer. 
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THE BRITISH SOCIALIST ILL-FARE STATE. By Cecil Palmer. (xxxv+ 
618 pages, $6.00. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1952.) 


As the title implies, this is a fierce and unrestrained diatribe against socialism. 
It is not an argument, but rather a violent preachment. No socialist is likely 
to be led to a more critical evaluation of his creed through a reading of Palmer: 
on the contrary, he will probably be more of a socialist than ever. The 
thoughtless critic of the British socialist experiment, on the other hand, will 
find in Palmer’s fulminations ample material for the strengthening of his 
prejudices — his mind will be more hermetically sealed than ever. 

Palmer considers, among other topics, the “challenge to individual liberty,” 
“nationalised medicine,” “man versus the welfare state,” “the tottering pillars 
of the welfare state,” “the low road to serfdom,” and “private property and 
individual liberty are indissoluble.” His grand finale comes when in the twelfth 
chapter he asks “Can America save civilization?” On the whole he thinks it 
can and will, but only if it can resist the siren calls of socialism (which is but 
a prelude to communism and totalitarianism) within its own borders. 

The book is studded with quotations, statistics purporting to document the 
argument, fallacies of many kinds, doubtful analogies, and statements which 
are hardly reflections of the truth. Palmer thinks that the post-war period has 
been characterized by an “orgy of sentimental diarrhoea,” of which pacifism 
is a good example. There can be no “good socialism.” British Socialism has 
kept itself alive politically mainly “by confiscating the wealth of two-thirds of 
the population.” The nationalised Health Service has encouraged an “orgy of 
sickness,” much of which is hypochondria. Communism has great strength in 
Great Britain — it has “impregnated every stratum of society.” Palmer is very 
much concerned about the corruption which political power seems to entail, but 
hardly notes a similar phenomenon in the organization of business. 

The author summarizes his indictment of the “Welfare State” in these words: 
“Tt steadily destroys the virtues and the fighting spirit of mankind . . . Eco- 
nomically it lives beyond its means .. . It deteriorates human character . . . It 
corrupts the body politic, destroys public morale, and vitiates morality .. . It 
promises a social and economic security that, because it will not function, is 
unattainable and that, if it could be made operative, would be morally and 
socially undesirable.” . 

It is unfortunate that six hundred pages should have been used to develop 
this kind of “attack” on the Welfare State. “Collectivism” of all kinds, it 
goes without saying, is not immune to criticism, any more than other systems. 
But Palmer, by the violence of his diatribe, his misuse of facts, and his grossly 
exaggerated claims, obscures and weakens the legitimate criticisms which might 
be offered. “Socialist” schemes of organization present us with a multitude of 
real problems. But one will search this book in vain for a sober, enlightening 
analysis of them. . 
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Mu tForp Q. SIBLEY 
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MLA — MaAcMILLAN AWARD 


Notice to writers of books! The Mac- 
millan Company will publish one pro- 
vided that it “through sound research 
contributes significantly to the general 
understanding of English or American 
Literature,” is written by a member 
of the Modern Language Association, 
and is awarded the MLA— Macmillan 
Award of a thousand dollars. Manu- 
scripts should be mailed to the Secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion (6 Washington Square North, 
New York 3, N.Y.) before June 1, 
1953. Questions about eligibility of 
manuscripts submitted for the award 
should also be sent to the Secretary 
of the Modern Language Association. 

The grueling labor of producing a 
book-length scholarly work can be 
endured only by one who has strong 
internal compulsions. But external in- 
centives such as those given by the 
MLA — Macmillan Award encourage 
the weary and are highly commend- 
able. 
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THE WHITNEY VISITING PROFESSORS IN 
THE HUMANITIES 


Anyone connected with the aca- 
demic life realizes the tragic irony of 
depriving society of the services of a 
great scholar simply because he has 
reached an arbitrarily set “age of re- 
tirement.” In an effort to permit great 
voices to speak as long as they are 
great, the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion has established the program of 
Whitney Visiting Professors in the 
Humanities. Small independent liberal 
arts colleges that wish to have for a 
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year the services of a distinguished 
teacher in the Humanities should 
address inquiries to The John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, Division of the 
Humanities, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. What young Hazlitts 
might again walk ten miles through 
the mud on a January morning to hear 
another Coleridge! 

In addition to the program by which 
distinguished professors are paid by the 
Foundation for the period of an aca- 
demic year at institutions which have 
been awarded the honor of their serv- 
ices, the Foundation will maintain a 
Registry of selected retired professors 
in the Humanities who have indicated 
a desire to continue their teaching. 
Information from this Registry will be 
available upon request to administra- 
tive officials of colleges and universities 
which contemplate securing, at their 
own expense, the services of a retired 


professor. 
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“LIBERAL EDUCATION IN AN ILLIBERAL 
WorLbD” 


From the Humanities Association of 
Canada, Bulletin No. 7, October, 
1952, comes this report of an address 
given by Dr. Archibald Day upon 
“Liberal Education in an_ [IIliberal 
World.” In Mr. Day’s opinion three 
important attributes of a liberal edu- 
cation — “objectivity, sensitivity to the 
incongruous, and apprehension of the 
latent relationship between matters not 
obviously connected” — are menaced 
by the conditions of the present day. 
That the objective or dispassionate and 
tolerant attitude has always been dis- 

















approved of by the tyrannous state Mr. 
Day illustrated by a quotation from 
Thucydides: “The moderates were 
destroyed by both parties.” Day went 
on to make the statement that “in 
normal and abnormal times alike an 
effective educational system should 
produce a reasonable member of pro- 
fessional protesters, of informed and 
violent critics of their society.” 
Concerning “sensitivity to the in- 
congruous,” Mr. Day expressed the 
opinion that “a liberal education system 
should normally create and foster that 
somewhat rare type of mentality which 
is unusually gifted to observe and to 
comment upon the paradoxical and 
the inconsistent in his society.” The 
kinds of incongruity which the liberally 
educated man should be conscious of 
are such as those of “the apparent 
contradiction between traditional belief 
and observed fact, between accepted 
principle and contemporary practice, 
or between splendid intention and 
lamentable result.” Mr. Day’s con- 
clusion is that the “critical conscious- 
ness of the incongruous is becoming 
dulled and that the gross contradic- 
tions with which we are surrounded 
are no longer evident or important.” 


* * * 


INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON THE 
STATUS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

American Antiquity, October, 1952, 
describes the International Symposium 
on Anthropology sponsored by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological Research to attempt an 
evaluation of the present status of 
anthropology in all its phases. A plan- 
ning committee “determined upon fifty 
subjects covering all fields of anthro- 
pological research, then chose an au- 
thority in each field to prepare a 
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comprehensive summary of present 
knowledge in that field.” Then papers 
were mimeographed and distributed 
in advance of the meeting to the 
eighty-five persons invited to attend 
the symposium. The ten days of the 
meeting were devoted to critical analy- 
sis and discussion. The papers and the 
discussions are to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press. The pur- 
pose of the symposium, participated in 
by fifty-four anthropologists from the 
United States and twenty-five from 
other nations, was to try to answer the 
questions: “What do we know now? 
What should be done next to increase 
our knowledge?” 


* * * 


SoME PUBLICATIONS 


The American Quarterly, Summer, 
1952, announced the projected publica- 
tion of the Library of Congress Series 
in American Civilization. The books 
will be published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press under the general editor- 
ship of Ralph Henry Gabriel, professor 
of history at Yale University. Each 
book will be focused upon the con- 
ditions of the twentieth century against 
their historical background. They will 
be addressed to the intelligent lay 
reader rather than to the specialist. 
The list of topics to be covered gives 
the impression that the completed 
series will be a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of American civiliza- 
tion. 

The Atlantic, December, 1952, and . 
the New Yorker, November 29, 1952, 
acknowledge the publication of Great 
Books of the Western World, a set 
consisting of fifty-four volumes, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica Com- 
pany. The articles in neither of the 
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magazines give unqualified praise to 
the undertaking. Taken together, how- 
ever, the articles give a great deal of 
information about the content of the 
set and the policies affecting the selec- 
tion and publication of the books. 


* %*« 


History Prizes 


The American Historical Association 
offers these prizes for manuscripts on 
historical subjects: 

The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Fellowship, awarded annually for the 
best manuscript in the history of the 
Western Hemisphere, has a cash value 
of $1,000 and assurance of publica- 
tion. Any inquiries about this prize 
should be addressed to Professor 
Dorothy Burne Goebel, Hunter Col- 
lege, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
N.Y. 

The Watumull Prize of $500 award- 
ed biennially for a work on the history 
of India originally published in the 
United States. 

The George Louis Beer Prize of 
about $200 awarded annually for a 
work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. 

The John H. Dunning Prize of about 
$100 awarded in the even numbered 
years for a monograph on any subject 
relating to American History. 

The Herbert B. Adams Prize, with- 
out stipend, awarded in the even num- 
bered years for a work in the field of 
European history. 

Inquiries regarding these prizesshould 
be addressed to the Executive Secre- 


tary of the American Historical As- 
sociation at the Library of Congress 
Annex, Study Room 274, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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ArT EXHIBIT 


The Mexican Cultural Bulletin, 
September, 1952, announced that the 
collection of Mexican art, that had a 
successful showing in Paris during the 
summer, was receiving much attention 
in Stockholm. The exhibition includes 
examples of Mexican art from Pre- 
Columbian to modern times. The 
mounting of the exhibition has been 
done by Mexican technicians. 


* * * 
Mexico. 


Another note to writers of books: 
Pascal Covici, one of the editors of the 
publications of The Viking Press, Inc., 
New York, is looking for a writer to do 
a novel about the cafes in Mexico. 
Inquiries about this exotic project 
should be addressed to the Mexican 
Cultural Bulletin, Mexico City. 


* * %* 


Tue LIBERAL THOUGHT 


“Art is the intimate record of the 
creative vision. . . . Nothing can con- 
vey the dignity of man so wonderfully 
as a great work of art; no lesson in 
citizenship can teach so well the in- 
herent nobility of the human being.” 
(F. H. Taylor, director of New York 
Metropolitan Museum. Quoted in 
Time, December 19, 1952.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE HUMANITIES AND THE INTEGRATED COURSE 


One optimistic note in many universities today is the collaboration of the 
departments composing the humanities division in setting up an integrated 
course. This course has had a successful beginning because it has appealed 
not only to humanists but also to those outside the field. The latter, I fear, 
looked upon such a course as a “cure-all” for students not in liberal arts. It 
could be said that those students in a short time had run the gamut of history, 
literature, philosophy, fine arts, and music from Homer to the present day. 
Most humanists welcomed such a course because in many universities it became 
a requirement for graduation, thereby strengthening the position of the humani- 
ties. Thus the program was launched, and “integration” became as popular 
with humanists as “adjustment” in educational circles. 

The course is valuable if conducted properly and if it is not burdened with 
the responsibility of attempting to teach everything in the field of humanities 
in one or two years. However, there are certain difficulties which will cause 
it to fail if they are not recognized and corrected. In some universities the course 
cannot be offered in the freshman year, as is common now, because many of 
the present-day high school graduates have not had the background to make 
such a course comprehensible. The only immediate solution is for students 
to take in college those courses which should be a part of every high school 
graduate’s background and for integration to come at the upper division level. 
Unless students have some background at least in literature, the integrated 
course will almost necessarily become a survey, which is by no means the 
purpose. 

Another difficulty which the integrated course has encountered after such 
a promising beginning lies in its administration. The reasons seem to be twofold: 
(1) the recruiting of younger men, who lose whatever interest they once had 
in integration when they see their chances for promotion decrease in proportion 
to the amount of time and energy spent on the integrated course and (2) the 
“mass production” methods used in some universities where the course is 
required. In many instances instructors are teaching nothing except three 
or four sections of the same course. Two sections are an absolute maximum. 
The instructor who is conscientious and who realizes that many of his students 
will have few contacts with the humanities will devote considerable time outside 
of class to individual student problems and to special discussion groups. In 
these he will see a reward for his efforts but unfortunately, except in rare 
instances, not a monetary one. The least integrating method is the practice, 
where large numbers of students are involved, of having specialists lecture to 
the entire group and then dividing the group into small discussion classes. 
Another practice which should be avoided is the use of objective tests, the 
limitations of which are obvious. Evidently these are used in some universities 
again as a result of large classes and also in an attempt to standardize the grades 
of all sections, whatever the merit of that is. 
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The integrated course should be built around values which are capable 
of being realized. It is preferable to have one objective that can be appreciated 
and realized by the majority of students. One might choose, for example, “free- 
dom from provincialism in the realm of ideas,” or “the importance of the 
humanities in a materialistic world,” or even the seemingly elementary objective, 
“growth of sympathetic understanding.” Whatever the goal, the integrated 
course must be taught not as an end in itself nor as a means of amassing 
information. 

In the design and conduct of the integrated course there are as many different 
theories as there are universities offering the course. That is not meant to be 
in any way a criticism, for the success of the course depends upon spontaneity 
and upon informal, open discussion on the part of the instructor and students. 
The instructor must act as a guide, and a certain amount of information must 
be given. However, the instructor who stands on a raised platform and lectures 
from carefully prepared notes is placing a barrier between him and the students 
and is eliminating any hope of an exchange of ideas. Lecturing is the easy and 
“safe” method of teaching; guiding is the difficult and often embarrassing 
method — embarrassing because the instructor is forced to abandon the security 
of objectivity. There is no reward in having students return to the instructor 
the ideas they have gathered from his carefully prepared lectures. The reward 
comes in seeing students begin to develop ideas, to think logically, and to defend 
their ideas in open discussion. Because so many students at the beginning 
“know” that they can never discuss the arts, the first few days of the course 
are crucial. They, with their preconceived notions of the arts, will not meet 
the humanities halfway. 

In the discussion of art, literature, music, and philosophy the instructor cannot 
afford to be dogmatic, but he can and must express his personal ideas. As 
soon as the integrated course is reduced to a textbook, the objective will tend 
toward the gathering of information at the expense of the development of 
ideas. Equally unprofitable are facts without ideas and ideas without facts, 
and the principal difficulty is the maintaining of a middle road. 

The use of an anthology, in my opinion, is to be avoided since it limits 
the choice and amount of material. No two instructors will agree on the 
material to be read, nor can anyone list the great books that will be valuable 
in every university. Anthologies in general have one or more of the following 
limitations: (1) Outmoded translations, (2) Too much information about the 
background at the expense of the reading material, or (3) Scraps of reading 
material from too many authors. 

The most trying task in organizing the integrated course is the selection of 
material to be read (and the same is true of records and slides). One must 
be ruthless in this matter to avoid the common error of reading short selections 
from too many authors. In a two-semester course, covering Western civiliza- 
tion from Homer to the late nineteenth century, a typical reading list might 
be similar to the one given below, to be modified from year to year, to prevent 
the course from becoming static and stereotyped. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


First SEMESTER: 


(1) Odyssey (Penguin or Mentor’) (2) Greek Tragedy —— Agamemnon, Oedipus the King, 
Antigone, Medea (Rinehart) (3) Selections from Thucydides (Great Books) (4) Plutarch, 
Pericles and Alcibiades (Mentor) (5) Plato, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo (Pocket Books) (6) 
Plutarch, Alexander (Mentor) (7) Terence, The Woman of Andros (The Liberal Arts Press) 
(8) Plutarch, Cicero (Mentor) (9) Lucretius, Books 1, 3, and 5 (Penguin) (10) Vergil, Aeneid, 
Books 1-4 and 6 (Modern Library College Editions) (11) The Gospel according to St. Mark and 
The Acts of the Apostles (12) Tacitus, On Britain and Germany (Penguin) (13) Song of the 
Volsungs and Nibelungs (Great Books) (14) Dante, Inferno (Penguin). 


SECOND SEMESTER: 


(1) Machiavelli, The Prince (Mentor) (2) Montaigne, Selected Essays (Crofts Classics) (3) 
Cervantes, Don Quixote* (Penguin) (4) Shakespeare, Macbeth and Hamlet (Pocket Books) 
(5) Descartes, Discourses on Method (Great Books) (6) Corneille, Cinna; Racine, Andromache 
and Phaedra (Modern Library) (7) Moliére, Tartuffe (Modern Library) (8) Voltaire, Candide 
(Penguin) (9) Rousseau, The Social Contract I-II (Great Books) (10) Goethe, Faust, Part I 
(Penguin) (11) Keats, Selected Poems (Crofts Classics) (12) Marx, Communist Manifesto 
(Great Books) (13) Turgenev, On the Eve (Penguin) (14) Maupassant, Boule de Suif and 
Other Stories (Penguin). 


The works are arranged in chronological order. Although one might organize 
the course around types of literature or around a few experiences common 
to man in all ages —to mention only two of several methods — it seems that 
the chronological approach is best for the younger student whose background 
in literature and history has been, for the most part, sadly neglected. However, 


one must avoid the ever-present danger of allowing the course to degenerate 
into a historical and literary survey. 

The principal criticism of a course such as this is that it is superficial, and 
the criticism is valid if an attempt is made to cover twenty-eight hundred years 
in two semesters. By taking works which generally represent the peak of a 
culture and by emphasizing that period in each culture which seems to have 
struck the most happy balance for the arts, superficiality can be materially 
lessened. 

Integration should be approached not only from the standpoint of the subjects 
comprising the field of humanities; those subjects should also be used as tools 
for the integration of ideas. At the beginning of the course the instructor might 
suggest certain basic human problems that have been prevalent in all cultures. 
The students, with as little help from the instructor as possible, should find 
out how in a given period man attempted to solve those problems and to display 
his answers through the media of literature, the fine arts, music, and philosophy. 
For example, possibly the most common and certainly the most perplexing 
problem that man has had to face is that of his relation to his God (or gods). 
In the study of non-Christian civilizations we have been guilty of intolerance 
and smugness, which are quite typical of Christian thinking. “What men 
believe is always important, and no conception of the relation between a man 
and his god is without significance for the great question of the true relation 





* The edition which I consider to be the most suitable for the course is stated after each title. 
* Obviously, there will be time for reading only a part. 
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between God and man.” ? Other “relation problems” may be carried through 
the course, again with the emphasis on the students’ finding the “answers.” 
After all, integration comes from within; the instructor can only assist in the 
process. 

Because of the necessity of placing the level of the course low enough to 
reach students whose backgrounds are inadequate, something must be done 
for the superior student. One solution is to organize a special discussion class, 
meeting once or twice a week, on a voluntary basis, of course. This has proved 
to be very successful, and while it is open to all students, one will soon note 
that only the most able students will come. At such discussions, held if 
possible away from a classroom, the instructor should be only a member of the 
group, a moderator possibly, but not the authority. 

I have considered principally the integrated course because the success or 
failure of that course or similar courses will greatly influence the fate of the 
humanities in the college curriculum. It is the course that reveals to students, 
and indirectly to faculty, outside the field what the humanistic studies are. 
We need not worry about friends within the field, but we must show to those 
outside that the study of the humanities is vital and practical in the chaotic 
world of today. It is a sad reflection on our attitudes of the past that we are 
forced to advertise and that we have had to create a special course with the 
label “integrated.” The humanities may have been the last field to be invaded 
by narrow specialization, but when specialization arrived, it took us to ridiculous 


extremes. 
LAWRENCE A. SPRINGER 


State College of Washington 





*A. R. Bellinger, Religious Perspectives of College Teaching (New Haven, Connecticut), 
p. 19. 
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